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Are You True to Yourself? 


Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 





O YOU know that the UNION & | grog! time you buy goods with 

LABEL is one of the biggest the label, you strike a blow at 
things with unions? Just think what unfair manufacturers, sweat-shops and 
the label means! It is an indication prison workhouses. You help wipe out 
that the goods bearing it have been the products made by NON-UNION 
made under conditions for which YOU people—people who are working against 
stand. It shows that the makers of 
those goods are paying the union scale, 
and often more. It is an endorsement Think, talk and push union labeled 
of YOUR union principles and bene- products. You owe it to yourself— 
fits YOU. for your own benefit! Make the union 


Remember success for one helps for label as important as the price of an 
success of ALL unions! Cooperate article. Get the habit and give it to 
with your brother workers in the cloth- \ your fellow-workers. Uplift the good 





cause and you uplift the welfare of your- 


ing industry by demanding the union 
self and your family. 


label on all your clothing and shirts. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 








The above label is placed on dress and 
work shirts, underwear and wash goods 
RITY OF 
il " | 
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The above label is placed on clothing The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
made to your order clothing, overalls and working- 
men’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 
621 Bible House - - - - - New York 
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BY THE EDITOR 
Tor ne is a bitter war on for the establishment and enforcement 


of the right of wage earners to organize in trade unions for the 

advancement of their best interests. The right to organize for 
collective bargaining assures no special privilege but only the oppor- 
tunity to begin a kind of development that entails fact-finding, educa- 
tion, study of strategy and procedure, study of business and its relative 
efficiency and consideration of how far business is meeting its social 
responsibilities. Clearly there is nothing in Labor’s program contrary 
to social progress. But business and the owners of wealth have already 

established rights and privileges without considering 
The Crucial whether they interfere with the rights of those who 
Issue do not possess wealth. Consequently we are in the 

crisis of an attempt to define rights in new situations 
and relationships developed since the crystallization of existing regu- 
lations and precedents. 

There has been incorporated in the law of the land a statement 
of public policy to make the right to organize and bargain collectively 
an enforceable right. But those institutions whose function it is to 
maintain established precedents—the courts—have established for 
themselves the power to veto acts of legislative branches by declaring 
them unconstitutional. Our economic barons, as the President charac- 
terized them—are making use of the courts to stalemate the agency 
created to enforce the right of wage earners to organize in effective 
trade unions. The keepers of tradition are essentially opposed to 
development of new principles and procedures. By declaring law after 
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law unconstitutional the courts have blocked our efforts as a Federal 
Government to deal with those vital problems of national well-being 
conditioned by economic conditions. 

But we must not let the courts frustrate our efforts to find a way 
out of our economic morass. We have to determine whether we shall 
guarantee to wage earners the right to organize or whether we shall 
entrust our social welfare to business organizations with the fewest 
possible restrictions or individual initiative and with virtual nullifica- 
tion of Labor’s right to organize. 

Labor must prepare to take part in working out this problem with 
an effectiveness that will assure the rights which it must have for self- 
preservation and progress. 


A startling reversion to the time when a strike was 
Judicial illegal and right of free speech did not exist, was created 
Lawlessness by an injunction issued by Judge Thomas G. Kadien, Jr., 

of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. Milk 
drivers employed by the Grandview Dairy Company, Inc., had or- 
ganized in Milk Drivers Union No. 584, and secured an agreement 
to be in effect for six months. Before the expiration of this agreement 
the company organized a company union called the Grandview Dairy 
Mutual Welfare Aid Association. When the representatives of the 
Union were denied a conference with the executive of the company, 
a strike was declared with peaceful picketing of the company’s business 
branches, notifying customers of the controversy between the Dairy 
Corporation and the Union. 

The Grandview Company retained a special attorney in the case, 
Benjamin Robison. Mr. Robison asked for and received for his 
client an injunction ordering and restraining the secretary of the Milk 
Drivers Union No. 584, its officers and members, all agents and em- 
ployees, all confederates and all unions, from coercing the customers 
of the Grandview Dairy, from picketing the Dairy or any of its stores 
or the stores of any of its customers, from approaching or inducing 
any of its customers to refuse to do business with the Dairy, from 
distributing literature advising persons or making a statement that a 
strike is on against the Dairy. 

This injunction violates law in the following respects: It puts the 
moral support of law back of the company union in defiance of the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act which instructs the courts to 
enforce the right of wage earners to organize in independent trade 
unions. It makes illegal the strike and those activities necessary to 
make a strike effective. It restricts workers’ right of free speech. 

This injunction revives with all its crushing absolutism an irre- 
sponsible government by the Judiciary. The Judge in this instance 
used the power of Judiciary to deny wage earners their rights under 
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the law to membership in a union of their own choosing. The injunc- 
tion in labor disputes is a very flexible instrument giving arbitrary 
orders the effect of duly enacted law. Labor’s remedy is legislation 
to regulate the use of injunctions to a labor controversy, and to make 
Labor’s right to organize to bargain collectively an enforceable right. 

This same Supreme Court also enjoined Local 505 of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers from what it termed a secondary boycott. 
The bakers in the Manhattan Steam Bakery who were paid as low as 
$15 a week, went on strike for a living wage, an eight-hour day, and 
union recognition. A peaceful strike was carried on for three months 
with not a single act of disorder or a single arrest. In a peaceful and 
orderly way, they appealed to customers of the bakery, asking for their 
sympathy and support. The company sought an injunction which the 
Court granted on this ground: 

“Such a secondary boycott is shown here. The oral appeals to 
the customers and the signs carried in front of their stores and directly 
tying them in, as dealing with a non-union employer, had but the one 
end and object of coercing them into cooperation with the defendants. 
The fact that no fraud, violence or breach of the peace, in the usual 
sense, was present, is not determinative. The courts of the state have 
always forbidden such secondary boycotts as against public policy irre- 
spective of actual fraud or violence.” 

Obviously the Court mechanically followed precedents disregard- 
ing the fact it was at the same time denying workers the right of free 
speech, and making peaceful persuasion “illegal” and punishable by 
the Court. 

Clearly workers must insist upon the effective right to organize 
and bargain collectively and freedom to exercise this right. Judicial 
denial of these rights is an intolerable invasion of our freedom. 

We cannot leave discretionary power in the hands of judges which 
may be used to limit our fundamental rights. 


The cooperative is the group method of mutual 
Cooperatives and_ self-help. We have two classifications—producers 
Labor Policies cooperatives and consumers cooperatives. Pro- 

ducer cooperatives are usually sales agencies to 
help its members to benefit better by market conditions. Consumers 
cooperatives are of a different nature. They are groups organized 
to supply themselves with goods and services. As the undertakings 
are for mutual benefits, profits are eliminated and such economies as 
are worked out accrue to the members of the cooperative. The effec- 
tiveness of cooperatives depends primarily upon the efficiency of its 
management. Sometimes the consumers cooperative extends its or- 
ganization back to the production processes and adds production to its 
distributive funccions. 
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But whether the cooperatives serve as a distributive or a produc- 
ing agency, it has always to determine the relationship between its 
management and its employees. Where there are labor relationships, 
labor policies must be formulated. If, therefore, the cooperative is to 
demonstrate the democratic principles upon which it claims to rest, the 
democratic way of life must prevail in all relationships. This means 
that the unalterable policy of the cooperative should be collective bar- 
gaining with all employees. 

The cooperative movement in many European countries is the 
agency through which union groups can make their earnings buy most 
advantageously to themselves. In England, France, Belgium, Spain, 
in Switzerland, Finland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, there is either 
close cooperation between the cooperatives and the labor movement 
or labor unions are integral elements in the cooperative movement. 
The cooperative is built upon a trade union foundation. 

In Sweden the cooperatives had been successfully used to curb 
and regulate monopolies, as well as to help wage earners to buy all 
things that make up their high standard of living through the coopera- 
tive movement. 

Within the United States there has recently developed a rather 
remarkable interest in the organization of new consumers coopera- 
tives. These cooperatives have been chiefly among farmers and the 
unemployed who were seeking self-help projects. The Rural Settle- 
ment Administration has helped groups to develop cooperatives and 
has recommended the principle of collective bargaining as the guiding 
rule for all relationships. 

The President of the United States has sent a commission to study 
cooperatives in Europe as a basis for policy-making in this country. 
It seems obvious that we may expect a definite growth of the coopera- 
tive movement in the immediate future. 

There is in the objectives of the cooperative movement an appeal 
to fellowship and non-financial motives. But organized labor knows 
full well that eliminating the profit motive from industry does not neces- 
sarily solve the problems of labor. Unless labor relations are deter- 
mined by collective bargaining, there can be no assurance of equitable 
relations in this field. The principle of mutuality which the coopera- 
tive serves, must prevail as well in its labor relations. Cooperatives 
no more than any other private business can evade recognition of the 
right of all employees to membership in trade unions for free selec- 
tion of representatives for the purpose of collective bargaining. 


The Appeals Court of New York upholds 
New York Appeals Court the validity of the National Labor Rela- 
Upholds Board tions Act and affirms the decision of the 
Board in the case concerning Morris Wat- 
son and the Associated Press. Morris Watson was on the editorial 
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staff of the Associated Press, joining the organization in Chicago in 
1923 with transfer to New York in 1930. His ability as a reporter 
is evidenced by his difficult assignments. He joined the Newspaper 
Guild in 1933 and, as an officer of the Guild, endeavored to have press 
associations brought under a code under the N. R. A. That effort 
failed and Watson was sharply criticized by an official of the Asso- 
ciated Press for his activities on behalf of the Guild. Later he was 
demoted and then dismissed. 

The highest court of New York found that Congress had authority 
to legislate for the Associated Press. The work of this corporation 
covers the whole of the United States and other countries. News is 
gathered over a geographical division and filed in divisional head- 
quarters where it is prepared for transmission by a filing editor who 
is responsible for editing the news sent out over leased wires of the 
company; each sub-district ties into a branch office and the wires link 
all offices into an integrated whole. Any work even though done 
locally is an essential part of a nation-wide chain. A divisional office 
has three functions: editorial, the mechanical operations of trans- 
mission known as the trafic department, and telegraphic transmission 
by commercial telegraphers. It is essentially inter-state in the scope 
and nature of their business. 

When the Newspaper Guild filed a charge with the National 
Labor Relations Board that the Associated Press engaged in unfair 
labor practices and asked that the Guild be designated as the repre- 
sentatives of the workers concerned, the Board designated Dean 
Charles E, Clark of the Yale Law School as trial examiner to find 
the facts. Upon Dean Clark’s findings the Board declared the Asso- 
ciated Press guilty of unfair labor practices and ordered that Watson 
be reinstated with pay equivalent to the difference between what he 
usually earned and his earnings since dismissal. In sustaining the 
Board the Court said: 


“This act does not hamper the legitimate rights of the employer 
who may discharge his employes for inefficiency or any other cause 
agreeable to him, provided he does not use the power to discharge as 
a weapon for interfering with the right of employes to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

“The employer retains full control and can bargain with his em- 
ployes over the wage he shall pay and the working conditions he shall 
furnish. He remains the master of the operation of his business. 

“Industrial disputes in an industry or business engaged in inter- 
state commerce may, and frequently do, burden and interrupt the flow 
of such commerce. Congress recognized this in the Act.” 


This decision is most gratifying. The Associated Press plans to 
appeal from it to the United States Supreme Court. 
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. As we move along to recovery with our “reservoir 

Produce Plenty of unemployed” numbering some eleven millions, it 

For All is obvious that this problem requires something 

different from what we are doing. Production is 

practically up to 1929, profits are increasing, the national income is 

rising, so that now is obviously the time for the employed to negotiate 

increases in their incomes. This is made doubly necessary by increases 

in wage earners’ productivity. But with all this ado, not enough wealth 
is created to assure standards of decent living to all. 

We are accustomed to think of the United States as a land of 
great wealth, rich in natural resources. Yet in 1929, 10 per cent of 
all persons—approximating 10 million persons—had incomes that did 
not exceed $500; 40 percent—or 89,650,000—had incomes that did 
not exceed $1,000; the incomes of 64 percent—or 60,230,000—did 
not exceed $1500; 80 percent of all had incomes that did not exceed 
$2000; the incomes of go percent did not exceed $3000. It is obvious 
that the majority of people can hardly manage for the necessaries of 
life unless they have good luck. 

The only way out of these difficulties is to broaden our plans for 
production so that we shall provide the commodities and services which 
will assure plenty for all and at the same time provide the wealth from 
which shall come income adequate to enable all to buy. 

The fundamental task before us is to transfer from an economy 
of scarcity and poverty to an economy organized to give plenty for all. 
This is a difficult undertaking but one upon which we must embark if 
we would save our civilization. Essential to the endeavor is the organ- 
ization of wage earners in effective trade unions to participate in 
formulating and carrying out plans. 


A California study of the effect of the depression 
Meeting the on medical costs and care very pointedly submits 
Cost of Medical _ the issue:* Can we afford to provide less than 
Service adequate care for the persons making up society? 

The amount and adequacy of medical care which 
one may know have depended upon his ability to pay or his willingness 
to accept public assistance. Under the best conditions medical care has 
never been adequate. Hospitals, doctors’ services, diagnostic facilities 
and medical laboratories are expensive. If they must be self-support- 
ing, they will be expanded in accord with our ability to pay—and disease 
will not be properly cared for and needless human suffering will follow. 
The study which covered 5,096 families including 18,527 persons in 
both rural and urban communities, shows a close relationship between 
the amount of sickness and the family income. A report on family 
employment and income for 1929 and 1933 was secured. The survey 


* Medical Care and Costs in California Families in Relation to Economic Status. 
Margaret C. Klein. 
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showed that the number of families with incomes under $600 increased 
three-fold between 1929 and 1933 while families with incomes over 
$2,000 declined from 36 percent to 15 percent. Half of the families 
with incomes between $600 and $1,199 dropped to the under $600 
class. Only 17 percent with incomes of $4,000 or more in 1929 main- 
tained their income level. Families with low incomes have more sick- 
ness but must forego medical care. Illness rates were found to be 
strikingly high in those families that the depression had reduced from 
higher levels to poverty or dependence. The rate of disabling illness 
was highest in the families on relief. What medical care they received 
was provided without cost to these families. It is especially significant 
of the inadequacy of medical care, that the lower income families 
received proportionately more hospitalization than did those with 
higher incomes. Where incomes had declined, the family neglected 
their teeth and eyes and tried to get along without doctors’ services 
and medicines. 

Of the families surveyed, 355 had the benefit of some kind of annual 
fee contracts for medical services—that is, for a fixed yearly amount, 
medical service was given when needed. The study found that this 
group covered by some annual fee plan had physicians’ care for 78.9 
percent of all their disabling illnesses; those paying an annual fee to 
lodges had had physicians for 82.4 percent while all others had physi- 
cians’ care for only 70.3 percent. Comparison of extent and volume 
of medical care for these groups showed similar trends. 

What is of special interest in planning to provide medical care 
for all is the average medical costs which ranged from $5.68 for three 
months for those on relief to $38.12 for those with incomes of $5,000 
and over. Obviously the difficulty with paying for medical care does 
not lie in average costs. The difficulty lies in their unpredictableness 
and the fact that they bear no relation to ability of income of the 
family to pay. If major illnesses do not befall a family one year they 
will certainly occur later. 

The other side of the picture is the problem of assuring income 
to those attached to provisions for medical service. If, therefore, 
costs of medical care could be averaged most families would be able 
to meet regular average payments that would assure service when 
needed. 

With eleven millions of persons denied an opportunity 
Relief or to earn a living and a new unknown number virtually 
Starvation bankrupt by the widespread drought, there is no question 

but that our Nation must continue to make a large invest- 
ment in the relief of our fellow citizens. This relief should be upon a 
constructive basis that will lead to self-help. Our Federal relief pro- 
gram should follow broad policies of constructive conservation of our 
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people, having in mind always that our civilization should exist for 
people. 

Unfortunately in the political heat of an election year more or 
less loose charges are being made against the scope and the character 
of relief. Some shortcomings in administration are the basis for pro- 
posals to contract relief expenditures. One State, New Jersey, cut 
relief drastically after which one administrator callously declared, 
“They had had no complaints!” After the Federal Government 
turned back to the states responsibility for direct relief, the New 
Jersey Legislature found itself unable to decide how to raise revenues 
for State relief. State relief machinery was established and the whole 
load fell automatically upon local governments which had been con- 
tributing one-tenth of the whole. The Federal Relief Administration 
made a survey of the consequences of cutting relief in New Jersey 
and found extreme suffering and bitter hardships. Some of the local 
poor relief officers are unpaid and administer relief after their day’s 
work is done. Some communities required labor in payment for relief 
without discriminating between the able-bodied and the infirm; some 
refused milk to children; medical relief was denied those who were ill; 
there was no allowance for rent or fuel; nothing but small amounts 
of inadequate food. The whole is a ghastly attempt to practice econ- 
omy in public expenditures by experimenting with starvation for those 
unable to help themselves. 

It seems obvious that Federal leadership insisting upon acceptable 
standards in relief is essential to keeping relief administration upon a 
level that will assure the conservation of human life together with the 
adjustment of these persons into the structure of our common life. 
While reduction in public expenses may have a certain public appeal, 
it is false economy to reduce expenditures at the expense of human 
health or life. The New Jersey experiment with starvation is not an 
isolated one and all those States which are making inadequate provi- 
sions for relief should reconsider the consequence of what they are 
doing before it is too late. 





WHY RAILWAY BENEFITS ARE LARGER 


RosBert J. Myers 


Formerly Junior Actuary, Committee on Economic Security 


T IS naturally of great interest to 
railroad workers to know how 
the benefits they will receive un- 

der the Railroad Retirement Act 
compare with those available to most 
other workers in the country under 
the Social Security Act. Since the 
Railroad Retirement Act was pro- 
posed after the Social Security Act 
had been enacted by Congress, it 
should be expected that its benefits 
are more liberal, and this is the case. 
However, it should be interesting to 
examine these Acts more closely so 
as to see in what particular benefits 
the Railroad Retirement Act is more 
liberal and vice versa. 

The most important type of bene- 
fit in any retirement system is, nat- 
urally, the annuity or old age benefit. 
There are three important differences 
between the old age benefit provisions 
under the two acts: first, under the 
RRA employees are given credit for 
past service, while under the SSA 
they are not; second, under the RRA 
employees may retire a few months 
after the Act goes into effect (pro- 
vided that they are eligible by reason 
of age and service), while under the 
SSA they must wait at least five 
years; and third, under the RRA em- 
ployees may retire before reaching 
age 65, if they have at least thirty 
years of service, while under the SSA 
they may not retire before reaching 
age 65. Inregard to the first of these 
differences, Tables 1 and fa illustrate 
pensions possible under these two acts 


and show how past service increases 
the size of pensions granted under 
the RRA and has no effect on those 
granted under the SSA. From Table 
I it can be seen that the pensions un- 
der the RRA and under the SSA are 
almost the same for workers with no 
past service, but those under the 
RRA for workers with past service 
are much larger. Table 1a shows 
that for workers earning less than 
$100 per month the SSA provides 
pensions of about the same size as 
the RRA for equal periods of cred- 
ited service, while for those earning 
more than that, the RRA is decidedly 
more liberal. It should be mentioned 
at this point that the average earn- 
ings of railroad workers from 1924 
to 1931 were about $130 per month.” 
In 1932 and 1933 they decreased to 
about $110 per month. It should 
also be noted that under the RRA the 
pension is not increased by any serv- 
ice beyond thirty years, while under 
the SSA the pension is increased ac- 
cording to the total years of service. 
This is due to the fact that the size 
of the pension under the RRA de- 
pends upon the average monthly 
wage and the years of service (maxi- 
mum credit of thirty years), while 
under the SSA it is determined by the 
total wages earned after 1937. Un- 
der the SSA persons who are now 
over 60 years of age are not eligible 

Source: Annual Earnings of Railroad Em- 


ployees, 1924-1933 page 57) by the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, May 1935. 
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TABLE 1 


MonrHLy PENnsIoNs UNDER THE RRA anp THE SSA! 





Monthly 

Pension under 
the SSA O years 
$52.50 

52.50 $52.50 

43-75 52.50 

26.25 43-75 
8.75 26.25 : 52.50 $52.50 
©.00 17.50 ‘ $2.50 §2.50 


Monthly Pension under the RRA with Past Service of 





Present Age 
lOyears 20years 30 years 40 years 





1 Assumes average monthly wage of $100, retirement at age 65, and continuous employment from present time until 


retirement. 
2 Not eligible for pension. 


TABLE 1* 


MonTHLy PENSIONS UNDER THE RRA AND THE SSA! 





Average Monthly Wage 





$50 $700 


$750 $200 $250 





RRA SSA RRA 


SSA RRA 


SS4 RRA SSA RRA_ SSA 


$5.00 $15.00 $8.75 $17.50 $12.50 $20.00 $15.00 $22.50 $17.50 $25.00 


1§.00 20.00 26.25 27.50 
25.00 25.00 43-75 37-50 
30.00 30.00 §2.50 47.50 
JO.00 35.00 §2.50 53.75 


37-50 35.00 45.00 42.50 §2.50 50.00 
62.50 50.00 75.00 56.25 87.50 62.50 
75.00 57.50 90.00 66.25 105.00 75.00 
75.00 65.00 90.00 76.25 105.00 85.00 





1 Assumes retirement at age 65 and continuous employment from present time until retirement. 


? Past service is credited only under the RRA. 


to receive pensions at any time, 
whereas under the RRA those who 
are eligible to retire by reason of age 
and past service may do so shortly 
after the effective date of the Act, re- 
gardless of their now being over 60 
years of age. Table 2 illustrates the 
pensions payable for various retire- 
ment ages. Under both Acts the 
employee must cease working in order 
to receive a pension. Under the 
RRA workers may retire between 
the ages of 51 and 65 provided that 
they have at least thirty years of 
service, but the pension is reduced 
materially for early retirement, the 
reduction being one-fifteenth for each 


year prior to age 65. Thus, a person 
retiring at age 55 would receive for 
the remainder of his life a pension 
equal to one-third the one that he 
would have gotten had he been age 
65. Railroad workers who work be- 
yond age 65 receive larger pensions 
than if they had retired then, pro- 
vided that they have not accumulated 
thirty years of service at age 65. 
There is a provision that service be- 
yond age 65 shall reduce the pension 
unless there is a written agreement 
between the employer and the en- 
ployee allowing continuation of serv- 
ice, but this is a mere formality since 
such an agreement could always be 
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made unless the employer does not 
want the services of the employee, in 
which case the employee would be 
dismissed. Under the SSA it is not 
possible to retire before reaching the 
age of 65 and any service past that 
age does not increase the pension ob- 
tainable upon retirement. Thus, it 
can be seen that the RRA is more 
liberal in its annuity provisions than 
the SSA except in the case of the older 
workers with little or no past service 
with the railroads. 

Another type of benefit is the death 
benefit or payment to the family or 
other heirs of a deceased employee 
or pensioner. Under the RRA a 


monthly annuity is paid to the bene- 
ficiary for a year, whereas under the 
SSA a lump sum payment is made. 
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Table 3 gives a comparison of the 
death benefits under the two acts 
with the values of the annuities given 
under the RRA expressed as lump 
sum payments. In considering this 
table it should be noted that under 
the RRA no death benefits are paid 
unless the employee has retired or 
elected to do so. However, under 
the SSA, before retirement the death 
benefits are dependent upon the total 
wages earned after the system has 
started to operate; after retirement 
the death benefits are reduced by the 
amount of pensions received until 
finally there is no death payment after 
the employee has been pensioned a 
few years. In this particular benefit 
the SSA is decidedly more liberal 
than the RRA except in the case of 
older employees with past service. 


TABLE 2 


MonrTuiy PEensIONS UNDER THE RRA AND THE SSA ror Dirrerent RETIREMENT Aces! 





Monthly Pension for Worker Now Age 20 


Under the RRA with Past Service of 
Under the SSA 





Age at Retirement 
O years 

8 $ 3.50 

17.50 

35.00 

52.50 


JOyears 20years 30years 40 years 


$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.50 


Monthly Pension for Worker Now Age 60 


$17.50 $8.75 $26.25 $43.75 
17.50 14.00 31.50 49.00 
17.50 17.50 35.00 52.50 





1 Assumes average monthly wage of $100 and continuous employment from present time until retirement. 
* Not eligible for retirement. 
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TABLE 3 


DeatH BENEFITS UNDER THE RRA AND THE SSA! 





Death Benefit for Worker Now Age 20° 


Under the RRA with Past Service of 








Age at Death Under the SSA 

Oyears 0years 20years 30years 40 years 
EE trae cen exxnaereeeaneaes $ 2I0 Be ree eo eae 
RE tre Ay 8 Oa ee Peery 630 Bal Geeeaae saedas | eae a ees 
Meee aeenakd nade Owed ederke 1,050 ee Gases | aacaies | aac beremanns 
ec aiainea dads Cad Haidvewinine-s 1,470 Me eto | <iueeas |  Senwee | aaeaas 
gee Ae A Pe eer ne ere 1,890 MO ica -seGacvy.) ennke deonees 
RR ee eee rr 1,245 SP Faun weenie  waviegiec cbwees 
Rasa acd cw cibenteereaareadie vie 600 Ck ee oe od ee ee 
EN basis a cara dipee ines ° MT cect | Gece | cet | laa 

Death Benefit for Worker Now Age go? 
is. 5:0 euisiau caine slew a eeRaans $ 210 teen, fe le | opnemlanle 
ep itale Heid AS eum adie x ots 630 o ) 6 6$ ° SO cccsass) -- Saves 
ERT NaieeKa aoe Hie eOnce ees kos 1,050 258 310 | Se ocosar tl Semen 
__ SERRA een re ee ee oe 600 258 310 Ce gre 
See eee ee 150 258 310 SO igsets | eaewss 
NE cisco sce naews grs-mee4 ° 258 310 Oe eases), tens 
Death Benefit for Worker Now Age 60° 
_ SE Ree Po ae aS ee eS $ 42 $0 $0 $ o $226 $226 
Dias aiid are boos baalatn euarbeas 126 ° ° ° 268% 268% 
| En Ae eee ere 210 51 155 258 310 310 
A re ) 51 155 258 310 310 
1 Assumes average monthly wage of $100, retirement at age 65, and continuous employment from present time until 

retirement. 


? For the RRA the commuted value of the annuity is shown. 
* Payable only if worker retired or elected to retire prior to reaching age 65. Assumes worker died in year of retire- 


ment, otherwise amount would be less. 


A third type of benefit is the dis- 
ability benefit or pension to an em- 
ployee who becomes physically or 
mentally disabled. The RRA pro- 
vides such a pension to employees 
who have had at least thirty years of 
service prior to becoming disabled. 
The pension is the same amount as 
the old age pension would be except 
that there is no reduction for the 
pensioner being less than 65 years 
old as in the case of early retirement 
discussed previously. Under the SSA 
there are no provisions for this kind 
of pension, although such a worker 
would be eligible for his old age pen- 
sion when he became 65 years of age. 


A fourth type of benefit is the 





joint life annuity, which is an annuity 
payable from retirement as long as 
either the pensioner or his wife live. 
Under the RRA a provision is made 
whereby the pensioner may elect this 
type of pension instead of the ordi- 
nary one. This pension is to be a re- 
duced amount, such amount to be the 
actuarial equivalent of the ordinary 
pension. Under the SSA there are 
no provisions for this type of pension. 

From the previous discussion it can 
be seen that the RRA is more liberal 
than the SSA in regard to old age and 
invalidity benefits but not as to death 
benefits. In order to draw a true 
comparison, the actuarial values 
(that is, the net amount an insurance 
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WHY RAILWAY BENEFITS ARE LARGER 


company would now charge to pay 
for all future benefits, if the insurance 
company made no profit and had no 
expenses) should be compared for 
various ages, average wages, and 
periods of past service. This is done 
in Table 4, and from this it can be 
seen that the RRA is more liberal 
than the SSA for those employees 
who have had past service with the 
railroads, but workers with no past 
service the SSA is slightly more 
liberal for those earning less than 
$100 per month. However, for those 
earning more than this the RRA is 
more liberal and tends to be even 
more so as the average wage in- 
creases. It should also be noted that 
this table does not take account of 
the additional advantages of early 
retirement under the RRA. Taking 
into account all factors, it may be 
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said that the RRA is more liberal 
than the SSA, with older workers 
with past service especially being 
favored. 

In conclusion, although the com- 
parison of the liberality of the two 
acts has been entirely based on the 
benefits paid, there is the additional 
factor of the contributions. Under 
both acts the employer and employee 
pay equal amounts. The total con- 
tributions under the RRA are 7% of 
the employee’s salary, while under 
the SSA they are 2% increasing 
gradually to 6 per cent by 1949. The 
larger contributions under the RRA 
provide for more liberal benefits and 
although the death benefits are 
smaller under the RRA, this is more 
than made up by the larger pensions 
and other more liberal provisions. 


TABLE 4 


Acruartat VALvE! or Future BENEFITS UNDER THE RRA AnD THE SSA? 





For Worker with Average Monthly Wage of $100 





Actuarial Actuarial Value under the RRA with Past Service of 
Present Age Value under 

the SSA Oyears loyears 20years jOyears 40 years 
Oe ac cedke caacatene aaa $1,033 ee, aseiees = SaeeeR” = Geeks eres 
Mee oie Panta itis Juanes 1,240 1,275 dana: ) dna Kee 
Bh a cece gratia aie tna wire ae 1,366 1,477 1,874 ee ee 
DG iteaes saddchessworisaeed 1,429 1,332 2,220 2,808 a 
res banca cred baameieeseaeee 1,401 719 2,158 3,596 4,456 $4,456 
DES Machacrrsseeeksmouneivae 3 ° 1,958 3,915 5,873 5,873 

For Worker with Average Monthly Wage of $150 

Dea atiretatatntscasesees $1,320 De. cipees «6 asvaes> “Sdewtas! ides 
Ma aac aren eles cache cea und 1, 562 1,822 Se ee 
0 Se Ae eT 1,852 2,109 2,677 Re, caiees= Kacsac 
| ERSTE Oe torerstieererme a ear 1,842 1,903 3,172 4,012 $4,069  ...... 
Dah isis denies Atmamoaae 1,608 1,028 3,083 5,138 6,365 $6,365 
_ Re eerie ne eee 3 ° 2,796 5,593 8,389 8,389 





1 The amount that it would take now to provide for future benefits, based on the American Experience Mortality 
Table and Hunter's Disability Mortality Table at 3% interest. 
2 Assumes retirement at age 65 and continuous employment from present time until retirement. 


* Not eligible for pension. 





ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Henry P. SEIDEMANN 


Coordinator, Social Security Board 


IHE organization and adminis- 
tration of the Social Security 
Board are designed to fulfill the 
purposes and obligations of the Social 
Security Act with respect to the pro- 
visions dealing with public assistance, 
unemployment compensation, and old- 
age benefits. By the middle of July, 
1936, Over 1,000,000 persons were 
covered under the Federal-State pro- 
gram of public assistance ; over 7,500,- 
000 persons were covered under the 
15 existing State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, and the machinery is 
fast taking shape which will bring 26,- 
000,000 persons under the Federal 
old-age benefits system which begins 
functioning actively on January 1, 
1937. This is a national enterprise of 
unprecedented proportions and im- 
portance. To keep it running smoothly 
has meant the building up of an ad- 
ministrative structure that has na- 
tional, State, and local ramifications. 
Before giving a description of the 
administrative organization of the So- 
cial Security Board, a brief explana- 
tion of the three categories of provi- 
sions administered by the Board may 
clarify the functions of the various of- 
fices. 


Public Assistance 


Under public assistance fall the pro- 
visions dealing with grants to States 
for aid to the needy aged, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children. 


In relation to all three of these pub- 
lic-assistance provisions, action by the 
States is necessary, and a cooperative 
Federal-State relationship for finan- 
cial purposes is required. The Fed- 
eral Government cooperates with the 
States in carrying out their assistance 
plans, making grants to the States as 
a contribution toward the cost of sup- 
porting those for whom this part of 
the Act provides assistance, as well 
as toward the cost of administration 
by the States. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The second major category is that 
of unemployment compensation. In 
this respect, also, the Social Security 
Act is essentially an enabling statute, 
designed to enable the States to enact 
and administer their own unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. The admin- 
istration of the State unemployment 
compensation laws is a State respon- 
sibility performed in cooperation with 
the Federal Government. 

Under the Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not require the States 
to enact unemployment compensation 
laws of any particular type. Their 
freedom to pass laws best suited to 
their local conditions and problems is 
protected. Except for certain basic 
standards, State acts may—and do— 
vary widely and still comply with the 
Social Security Act. 
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Federal Old-Age Benefits 


The third major category is that 
providing for Federal old-age bene- 
fits. This is the only feature of the 
Act in which the States do not par- 
ticipate in administrative responsi- 
bility. 

By far the largest task which the 
Social Security Act places upon the 
Board is that of administering the 
provisions for Federal old-age retire- 
ment benefits. 


First Line Organization 


Each of these three major cate- 
gories is an undertaking requiring or- 
ganization and administration on a 
national scale, either in a Federal- 
State tie-up as is true of the provi- 
sions dealing with public assistance 
and unemployment compensation, or 
as a direct Federal procedure as is 
true of the old-age benefit provisions. 
Though each is administered directly 
by a separate Bureau, the major ad- 
ministrative responsibility rests with 
the Social Security Board. The Social 
Security Board is made up of three 
members. They are John G. Winant, 
chairman; Arthur J. Altmeyer, and 
Vincent M. Miles. Under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Board are 
the offices of the Executive Director 
and the Coordinator. Frank Bane is 
the Executive Director and Henry P. 
Seidemann, the Coordinator. 

The Board has delegated and con- 
centrated within the office of the Ex- 
ecutive Director all of the adminis- 
trative and executive duties of the 
Board, and this official, under the su- 
pervision of the Board, has general 
supervision and direction of the work 
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of the different bureaus and offices, 
and immediate supervision and di- 
rection of the regional offices. 

The office of the Coordinator was 
created in recognition of the need of 
a staff agency whose function would 
consist of keeping in touch with the 
organization, methods, needs, and 
problems of the Board as a whole, of 
making special researches required in 
order to develop the facts upon which 
fundamental decisions regarding poli- 
cies and procedures must be based, 
and of acting as technical adviser to 
the Board in matters of organization, 
administration, and coordination. 

Eight bureaus, three operating or 
line bureaus, and five service bureaus 
and offices, carry out the administra- 
tive policies of the first line organiza- 
tion. The three operating bureaus 
are the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
the Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, and the Bureau of Old- 
Age Benefits. The five service bureaus 
and offices are the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, the Bureau of Accounts 
and Audits, the Bureau of Business 
Management, and the Informational 
Service. 


Bureau of Public Assistance 


The Bureau of Public Assistance 
has, as its function, the analysis of 
State administrative plans for public 
assistance and the certification of such 
plans to the Board for approval, the 
review and recommendation of the 
amount of Federal grants-in-aid to be 
certified by the Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to those States 
which have State plans approved by 
the Board for old-age assistance, for 
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dependent children, and for aid to the 
blind. This Bureau also has the duty 
of cooperating with the States in the 
administration of approved State 
plans for these three categories. 

In addition to the director of the 
Bureau, who is Jane M. Hoey, there 
are four division heads, one in charge 
of the Field Division, one in charge 
of Division of Policies and Proce- 
dures, one in charge of Plans and 
Grants, and one in charge of Educa- 
tion. 


Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion 


The Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation has as its function the 
analysis of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, and certification of 
such laws to the Board for approval, 
as required by the Social Security 


Act; the review and recommendation 
to the Board of the amounts to be 
certified by it to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for administration of ap- 
proved State plans for unemploy- 
ment compensation; and the coopera- 
tion with State administrative agen- 
cies with regard to general policies 
and administration of the State un- 
employment compensaton acts. 

The Director of the Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation is R. Gor- 
don Wagenet. The Bureau is di- 
vided into three main divisions, the 
Division of Legislative Aid and Ap- 
proval; the Division of Administra- 
tive Grants and Procedures; and the 
Division of Liaison of Compensation 
and Employment Services. 


Bureau of Federal Old-Age Benefits 


While the activities of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance and the Bureau 
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of Unemployment Compensation de- 
pend upon State cooperation in the 
form of State legislation or plans, 
the Bureau of Federal Old-Age Bene- 
fits will operate on a national basis 
beginning January 1, 1937. It will be 
the largest organization unit of the 
Social Security Board, and will con- 
sist of four major divisions and one 
service section. Murray W. Latimer 
is Director of this Bureau. 

The four divisions are the Division 
of Records; the Division of Claims 
which will adjudicate all claims pre- 
sented for settlement; an Actuarial 
Division, whose duty it will be to 
make studies in collaboration with 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
for the purpose of determining long- 
time policies of the Board, and a 
Field Service Division, which will su- 
pervise the work of the district and 
branch offices of the Bureau. 

It is this Bureau which will main- 
tain individual records showing the 
earnings of approximately 26 mil- 
lion employees of some 3% million 
employers. It is anticipated that sub- 
sequent years will reflect a normal in- 
crease in the number of individuals 
covered by this part of the Act, and 
that the number of individuals for 
whom records will be ultimately 
maintained will increase materially as 
a result of the fact that a record 
once set up will necessarily be main- 
tained until the employee reaches 65 
or dies, and that many persons nor- 
mally employed in exempt employ- 
ments will at some time be engaged 
in a covered employment. 

The effective date of the old-age 
benefit provisions being January 1, 
1937, a system of record keeping is 
now being developed, under which a 
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statement of the earnings of each in- 
dividual will be accumulated. While 
no final decision has been reached, it 
seems probable that such records will 
be built up from reports submitted by 
employers. In view of the magnitude 
of the task of compiling the records 
relating to the millions of employees 
in the various industries throughout 
the United States, no one need worry 
that the requirements for reporting 
will be more than the barest minimum 
required to carry out the purposes of 
the Act. Aiming at simplification, 
the system of collecting the informa- 
tion and maintaining the records is 
now being devised. Everyone con- 
cerned will appreciate the fact that 
the system and procedure for so large 
an undertaking should not be decided 
upon too hurriedly. Obviously, it is 
of the greatest importance to formu- 
late a system which will be best 
adapted for the purpose and, at the 
same time, be as simple as possible 
for everyone affected. 

These three bureaus are the ad- 
ministrative agencies that give mean- 
ing to the Social Security Act in terms 
of individuals directly affected by 
its provisions. The five remaining 
bureaus implement and coordinate 
their activities. 


Office of General Counsel 


The office of General Counsel per- 
forms the usual functions of a general 
counsel, and at the present time is 
primarily engaged in the interpreta- 
tion of the Social Security Act, the 
examination of State laws, the review 
of administrative rules and regula- 
tions, and the drafting of necessary 
legal forms for the administration of 
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the Act. The head of this office is 
Thomas H. Eliot. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics 


The Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics embraces the duties of plan- 
ning and conducting the statistical 
service, and of the research and ana- 
lytical work necessary for the admin- 
istration of the Act. It will conduct 
regular and special investigations pur- 
suant to its duty of studying and mak- 
ing recommendations as to the most 
effective methods of providing eco- 
nomic security through social insur- 
ance, and to legislation and matters 
of administrative policy concerning 
old-age pensions, unemployment com- 
pensation, accident compensation, and 
related subjects. As previously stated, 
this Bureau will collaborate in the 
actuarial studies in connection with 
Federal old-age retirement benefits, 
for the purpose of determining long- 
time policies of the Board and for the 
submission of reports to Congress, 
as provided by the Act. In addition 
to the Office of the Director, who is 
Walton H. Hamilton, the Bureau has 
units concerned with the following 
subjects: a reporting service on cur- 
rent problems to the Board and to 
the Bureau, a study of comparative 
legislation and all problems con- 
cerned with the administration of the 
Act; statistical reporting, the mobil- 
ity of labor and opportunities for em- 
ployment; the financial problems con- 
cerned with the administration of the 
Act; special studies, field research, 
and the larger problems involved in 
the provision of social security for the 
people. 
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Bureau of Accounts and Audits 


The Bureau of Accounts and 
Audits has as its function the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of com- 
plete control over all phases of the 
financial operations of the Social Se- 
curity Board. Its work comprehends 
the maintenance of control accounts 
of the detailed employees’ records 
maintained in the Bureau of Federal 
Old-Age Benefits, the complete audit 
and examination of all administrative 
pay rolls and vouchers, the periodical 
audit of the records of the Bureau of 
Federal Old-Age Benefits, the field 
audit of all expenditures of States for 
unemployment compensation admin- 
istration and public-assistance grants, 
a spot audit of unemployment com- 
pensation payments and public-assist- 
ance expenditures of the States, and 
the maintenance of a uniform system 
of accounting and reporting to con- 
trol and report the kind of financial 
data needed by the Board for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

The Director of this Bureau, A. J. 
Hughes, is the certifying officer of the 
Board for all expenditures under the 
Act, except grants to States, which, 
according to the Act, must be certified 
by the Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In addition to the office of its Di- 
rector, the Bureau of Accounts and 
Audits has, as one of its major sub- 
divisions, a Constructive Accounting 
Division, whose services are available 
for the use of the States both in the 
Washington headquarters and in the 
field offices. The hope is that this 
division will be able to simplify the 
accounting and reporting procedures 
for State unemployment compensa- 
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tion authorities and public-assistance 
officials, and to harmonize these with 
those required by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and the Social Se- 
curity Board’s Bureau of Federal Old- 
Age Benefits. Other divisions under 
the Bureau of Accounts and Audits 
include Accounting and Budget, Ad- 
ministrative Audit, Administrative 
and Pay Division, and a Field Audit 
Division. 


The Bureau of Business Management 


The Bureau of Business Manage- 
ment has as its duties the servicing of 
all organization units of the Board 
in regard to business operations. This 
comprehends the centralization in this 
office of all matters having to do with 
personnel, space, purchasing, steno- 
graphic service, mails and files, print- 
ing and duplicating, and miscella- 
neous statistical and drafting service. 
The director of this Bureau is Wil- 
liam L. Mitchell. 


Office of Informational Service 


The office of Informational Service 
has the duties of answering inquiries 
of employers, of acquainting the 26 
million employees affected by the old- 
age benefits and unemployment com- 
pensation provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act of their rights under the 
Act, of giving information to those 
concerned with aid to the needy aged, 
the blind, and dependent children. 

Besides being a source of informa- 
tion to those immediately affected by 
the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, the Informational Service serves 
as an office of information to the pub- 
lic in general, directly and indirectly, 
through the press, through social 
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agencies, government offices, business 
associations, labor organizations, ed- 
ucational groups, etc. The Director 
of this Bureau is Louis Resnick. The 
principal divisions of the Bureau are 
the Editorial Division, the Educa- 
tional Division, the Inquiry Division, 
the Business Information Division, 
the Publications Division, the Vis- 
ual Education Division, and the Li- 
brary Division. 


Regional Offices 


Besides these bureaus and offices 
located in Washington, the Social Se- 
curity Board has established 12 re- 
gional offices for the purpose of main- 
taining close relationships with the 
cooperating States, and of supervis- 
ing the work of the representatives 
of the various bureaus and offices of 
the Board located within each re- 
gional area. These regional offices 
are located in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., 
Cleveland, Chicago, Birmingham, 
Minneapolis, San Antonio, Denver, 
San Francisco, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Each regional director is a repre- 
sentative of the Social Security Board 
in his region and, subject to the Exe- 
cutive Director, is responsible for the 
conduct of relationships between the 
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Board and the States within his re- 
gion. The staff of each regional of- 
fice, when fully recruited, will consist 
of the regional director, an executive 
assistant, regional attorney, and spe- 
cialists assigned to the regional office 
by the several bureaus of the Board, 
and certain facilitating personnel such 
as stenographers and the like. 

At the present time, it is not con- 
templated that the regional director 
will have direct supervision over the 
work of the district and branch offices 
of the Bureau of Federal Old-Age 
Benefits. The branch offices, when 
established, will report directly to 
their respective district offices and the 
district offices will communicate with, 
report directly to, and be responsible 
to, the Bureau of Federal Old-Age 
Benefits in Washington. 

The Executive Director, under the 
general supervision of the Board, has 
immediate supervision and direction 
of the regional offices, while the dis- 
trict and branch offices of the Bureau 
of Federal Old-Age Benefits, now 
being established, will be under the 
immediate supervision of the chief of 
the field division of that Bureau, who 
will have a regional representative in 
each regional office, which representa- 
tive will, however, as already ex- 
plained, be subject to administrative 
supervision of the regional director. 
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Far off it is a rainy smudge against the sky; 
Nearer, a storm-cloud in a fear-locked dream; 
A mile away it is a volcano, savage and satanic. 


The old woman on the hill says, “See, 
The Devil has poked a hole through the ground— 
Look at his black arm waving in the flame!” 


—Grace Ross. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


Geneva. 
Lessons of the Conference 
T IS EASY to feel discouraged 


with the results of the Interna- 

tional Labor Conference this 
year. While the adoption of the Re- 
cruiting-of-Workers Convention and 
the Holidays-with-Pay Convention 
mark a substantial advance in inter- 
national labor legislation, American 
labor is not directly interested in these 
and the program in which it was di- 
rectly and vitally interested—reduc- 
tion of hours—met with failure, at 
least for the year. With the excep- 


tion of the Convention applying the 
40-hour week to public works, no 


other reduction-of-hours Convention 
was adopted. 

In each case, the rejection of hours 
Conventions was by a narrow. mar- 
gin. In the case of the building in- 
dustry, the Convention was lost by 
seven votes. The Iron and Steel Con- 
vention was lost by four votes. The 
Coal Mines Convention was lost by 
three votes. Out of 153 possible 
votes, none of these margins of de- 
feat can be regarded as disastrous or 
as permanently reversing the prog- 
ress of the Conference. An analysis 
of the votes cast and the delegations 
at the Conference, reveals some inter- 
esting facts. The first is that if all 
those governments which sent delega- 
tions to the Conference had included 
labor delegates in their delegations, 
as they are really required to do by 
the rules of the Conference, the Build- 
ing Convention would have passed 
with one vote more than necessary, 
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the Iron and Steel Convention would 
have passed with one vote more than 
necessary, and the Coal Mines Con- 
vention would have passed with three 
votes more than necessary. In ad- 
dition, the following governments 
which voted for the Hours Conven- 
tions were represented by only one 
government delegate instead of two 
delegates, and therefore cast only one 
vote: Australia, Ecuador, New Zea- 
land, Panama and Uruguay. Also, 
the following governments did not 
vote at all on the three Conventions: 
Argentine, Austria, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, China, Columbia, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Iran, Japan, Latvia, Roumania, 
Siam, Sweden, Union of South Africa 
and Yugoslavia. Next, the follow- 
ing governments, which voted favor- 
ably on the Building Convention, ab- 
stained from voting on the other two, 
indicating that if the Building Con- 
vention had been carried they might 
have voted for the others: Chile, 
Iraq, Lithuania, and Turkey. Lastly, 
the Italian delegation, which would 
have cast four votes in favor of each 
Convention, was not present at the 
Conference. These four votes in 
themselves would have been enough 
to have carried the Iron and Steel 
and Coal Mines Conventions, unless 
indeed the employers’ group or the 
British Government had estimated 
the vote closely enough and exercised 
enough control to produce more op- 
posing votes if these were required, 
and the writer very much doubts this. 

Five of the governments which ab- 
stained from voting on any of the 
three hours Conventions above-men- 
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tioned represent countries which are 
in the middle or southeastern part of 
Europe and have been exceptionally 
depressed by a prolonged economic 
crisis and by political disturbances in 
Europe. It is inconceivable that, in 
their present situation, they would 
accept hours regulations, and in fact 
their replies to the I. L. O.’s ques- 
tionnaires stated as much. In such 
countries, and in certain other coun- 
tries also, much of the materials used 
in industries must be imported. The 
depressed economy of such countries 
raises the question whether any in- 
crease at all in production cost can 
be assumed; and it must be admitted 
that, in such countries, the depression 
has been so prolonged—in some 
countries, ten or twelve years—and 
so severe that the question is a rea- 
sonable one. For countries which do 


not have sources of raw materials, 
reasonably ample supplies of credit, 
reasonably low rates of interest, sub- 
stantial inland markets and export 
possibilities the application of hours 
Conventions may create a difficult 


situation. While hours Conventions 
constitute one measure of combatting 
unemployment they may not be the 
only measure necessary and in some 
cases may have to be preceded by 
international action along other lines, 
such as the lowering of tariffs, the 
provision of credit, redistribution of 
gold and monetary stability, etc., etc. 

What conclusions does the above 
analysis lead us to draw? If labor 
desires to see its hours program 
adopted by the successive Sessions of 
the International Labor Conference 
what action must labor be prepared 
to undertake? The closeness of the 
vote on the Conventions this year 
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cannot spell defeat : it must mean only 
a postponement. What must labor 
do in the year which follows? 

It will not be enough for labor to 
participate in the technical prepara- 
tory conferences which are to be con- 
vened by the I. L. O. for the pur- 
pose of further analyzing the tech- 
nical difficulties presented by the ap- 
plication of the 40-hour week on an 
international scale to the selected in- 
dustries. Labor has already dis- 
covered that speeches and arguments, 
however fine and sound, do not win 
votes in the plenary Conference. 
Votes in the International Labor 
Conference are not determined by 
arguments but by economic interest. 
Reforms in labor conditions as vital 
and far-reaching as reduction of 
hours can be obtained only if labor 
is well-organized not only within the 
various countries but internationally 
as well, maps a definite program, and 
provides the means for intelligently 
carrying out that program. 

As a part of that program, labor 
should see to it that every country 
which is a member of the I. L. O. 
should send a labor delegate to the 
annual Conference. This year, the 
following countries failed to be repre- 
sented at the Conference by a labor 
delegate: Afghanistan, Argentine, 
Bulgaria, Chile, Columbia, Ecuador, 
Iraq, Iran, Latvia, Lithuania, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Roumania, Turkey, Uru- 
guay. Mindful that the vote on 
vital questions may always be close, 
labor should see to it that such ques- 
tions are not lost because labor does 
not have all the votes in the Con- 
ference to which it is legally entitled. 

Labor has the most to gain from 
a coordination of effort to put over 
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the hours program, and therefore 
labor should not hesitate to take the 
lead. No stone should be left un- 
turned: no vote should be allowed 
to go by default. Those govern- 
ments which favor the hours pro- 
gram should send to the Conference 
a complete government delegation. 
As pointed out above, if this had 
been done at this year’s Conference, 
five votes would have been added to 
the hours Conventions. Those gov- 
ernments not represented by two gov- 
ernment delegates this year are gov- 
ernments which are distant from 
Geneva. It may not be possible for 
them to send complete delegations 
every year. However, labor should 
see if they cannot be persuaded to 
send complete delegations next year. 
It need hardly be pointed out that 
Australia, Ecuador, New Zealand, 
Panama and Uruguay are not more 
distant from the Conference than 
Argentine, Brazil, New Zealand, 
China and others. Countries which 
are remotely situated can always 
designate one of their permanent 
diplomatic representatives in Europe 
to represent their government, and 
this is frequently done. By cooperat- 
ing across national frontiers, labor 
may be able to see that this is done. 
It is at least worth trying. 

So, also, getting governments to 
vote rather than abstaining from vot- 
ing when such governments favor the 
hours program is a task worth at- 
tempting. There are certain govern- 
ments which voted favorably on the 
Building Convention but on defeat 
of this evidently lost heart and did 
not support the other Conventions. 
Brazil supported building but not 
iron and steel; Chile supported build- 
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ing but not iron and steel or coal 
mines; Iraq supported building but 
not the other two; Lithuania sup- 
ported building but not the other two, 
and Turkey likewise. Labor should 
attempt to muster the whole-hearted 
support of such governments for the 
vote next year. 

If the support of labor legislation 
as far-reaching as hours legislation 
is to be obtained from certain gov- 
ernments, both the political and eco- 
nomic situation of the world must 
be improved. Economic stability 
must be restored. Sound interna- 
tional financial and commercial rela- 
tionships must be re-established. An 
international provision of credit must 
be made, either through the World 
Bank or through some other appro- 
priate means. The threat of war 
must be removed. Governments 
must be permitted to proceed along 
the path of labor reform without the 
fear of military and naval conflict 
which now complicates and postpones 
not only the reduction-of-hours pro- 
gram but other programs as well. 
This year’s session of the Conference 
has revealed that the hours program 
touches many questions of interna- 
tional policy and concern; and labor 
leaders have found that if they are to 
win reform in labor legislation they 
must be ready to assume initiative and 
leadership in matters of international 
industrial, financial and commercial 
policy which do not directly affect 
labor conditions but do create a situa- 
tion in which any kind of reform is 
dificult if not impossible to obtain. 


Side-Lights of the Conference 


Friday, June 19. It is 3:30. Be- 
low me is the Twentieth Session of 
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the International Labor Conference, 
almost as busy with fans as with busi- 
ness. It is a warm afternoon in 
Geneva. . . . The Conference began 
on June 4, exactly two weeks ago 
yesterday. Each country which is a 
member of the I. L. O. is entitled to 
two government delegates, one em- 
ployers delegate, and one workers 
delegate. Each delegate may have 
technical advisers. Forty-eight coun- 
tries have sent delegations compris- 
ing 153 delegates and 236 advisers. 
This is one of the largest sessions of 
the Conference anyone can remem- 
ber. I can well believe it. The hall 
is filled. . . . I have just arrived, so 
I am picking up news of what has 
happened in the days before. Dis- 
cussion is now proceeding on the re- 
duction of hours in iron and steel, 
having started this morning. Ac- 
cording to present estimates, the Con- 
ventions on holidays with pay and 
recruitment of labor in colonies will 
be adopted; but the reduction of 
hours program looks pretty sick. . . . 
Yesterday, the Conference rejected 
a resolution proposing to speed ac- 
tion on the Textile Convention by 
applying the single-discussion proce- 
dure. For the resolution, 47 votes 
were cast; and against, 54. Govern- 
ments supporting the resolution were: 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, New Zealand, Spain, U. S. A. 
and U. S. S. R. Consequently, the 
Textile Convention will be discussed 
this year and again next year. Final 
action will not be taken until next 
year... . The official languages of 
the Conference are two: French and 
English. A speech made in French 
is immediately translated by an off- 
cial interpreter of the Conference 
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into English, and vice versa. This 
slows up the Conference, but it can’t 
be helped. The seat of each delegate 
and journalist is supplied with an 
apparatus, consisting of headphones 
connected with a switchboard. By 
turning a dial, each delegate or jour- 
nalist can get a simultaneous trans- 
lation of each speech in English or 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Japanese, Swedish and other lan- 
guages. . . . There isa press gallery 
on the second floor. That’s where I 
am, the first person to represent the 
FEDERATIONIST at an International 
Labor Conference. . . . I look be- 
low me. . . . Mr. Winant and Miss 
Miller, our Government delegates, 
provide our delegation with unusual 
experience. Hedges attended last 
year’s session of the Conference. 
Winant has been assistant director of 
the I. L. O. and knows how it works 
and the people in it. Miss Miller 
was one of our Government delegates 
to the I. L. O.’s Santiago Conference 
last January. So she knows the ropes 
also. . . . Emil Rieve, of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, is La- 
bor’s representative with John Edel- 
man and M. H. Hedges as technical 
advisers. Hedges is speaking. He is 
delivering a merited rebuke to the 
employers group for their obstructive 
tactics and to Witherow, in particu- 
lar. Witherow is one of the two 
technical advisers attached to our 
employer’s delegate. He made an 
attack on N. R. A. this morning and 
called for “co-operation” between 
workers and employers in the solu- 
tion of industrial problems. Of 
course, there is nothing the workers 
desire more and nothing they are get- 
ting so little of in this Conference. 
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Witherow said in his speech: “In the 
United States of America, we are 
not accustomed to the strong line of 
division marking the groupings of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The worker, employer, and 
the Government are inclined to dis- 
cuss their mutual problems around a 
common table and not to be segre- 
gated by groups into opposing and 
contending factions.” Did Mr. 
Witherow mean to say that the em- 
ployers of the United States are 
whole-heartedly in favor of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and that 
Mr. Witherow’s steel industry espe- 
cially favored collective bargaining? 
. . « Hinrichs, U. S. Government ad- 
viser from the Department of Labor, 
gave an excellent analysis of the pro- 
posed Coal Convention this morn- 
ing. His will undoubtedly be among 
the outstanding speeches of the 
Conference. . . . Employers desire 
to maintain the status quo. Why 
shouldn’t they? They are on top. 
The employer today, everywhere 
throughout the world, is proving a 
great obstacle to any kind of social 
progress, national or international. 
Let the employer beware, lest in 
yielding nothing he lose everything. 
. .. Yesterday, the resolution of 
the U. S. Government concerning col- 
lective bargaining was discussed. 
This resolution requests the Govern- 
ing Body to include on the agenda of 
an early session of the Conference 
the question of safeguarding the 
right of workers to bargain collec- 
tively. This question, which is spe- 
cifically mentioned in the preamble 
of the Constitution of the I. L. O., 
has never reached the stage of a 
formal Convention. There were only 
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three speakers on the resolution: 
Rice (U. S. Government), Edelman 
(U. S. workers), and Serrarens 
(Netherlands workers). The reso- 
lution was adopted without any op- 
position whatever. The opposition 
will come later when a Convention 
is proposed. It is even possible the 
employers will refuse to participate 
in the discussion of the question, as 
they refused to participate in dis- 
cussing a reduction of hours. 

Saturday, June 20. Egypt became 
a member of the International Labor 
Organization today. . . . The Draft 
Convention regulating special sys- 
tems of recruiting workers passes by 
the healthy majority of 123 votes for 
and none against. This is by no 
means an inconsiderable achievement. 
Though the United States is not di- 
rectly interested it is indirectly inter- 
ested, for the methods by which la- 
bor is recruited in various parts of 
the world is not only inhuman but 
uneconomic. It not only abuses 
workers but keeps purchasing power 
at a low level and thereby restricts 
markets. . . . Debate begins on nu- 
trition. Miss Faith Williams, U. S. 
Government adviser, is the second 
speaker on the resolution which in- 
structs the Governing Body to con- 
tinue the Office’s studies of the nutri- 
tion of the working class. 

Monday, June 22. Lawther, Brit- 
ish workers adviser, is delivering a 
severe rebuke to Mr. Ernest Brown, 
Britain’s Minister of Labor, who 
came to the Conference for a day in 
order to deliver a speech cautioning 
against “hasty action.” Mr. Brown 
told the Conference on June 9: 
“When great and profound issues, 
such as wages and working condi- 
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tions, are under consideration, it is 
dangerous to rush into premature 
Conventions.” The hours Conven- 
tions have been discussed since 1931. 
It is scarcely “premature” to discuss 
measures designed to increase em- 
ployment. It is scarcely “hasty” to 
come to some positive decision after 
six years of study and debate. Law- 
ther finishes by saying: “We say, 
speaking for the miners of Britain, 
that we hope Mr. Brown’s first ap- 
pearance here will be his last. Na- 
tions have no place for vacuums if 
nature has.” . . . Feeling is running 
high on the hours Conventions. 
Jouhaux, veteran leader of French 
workers and member of the Gov- 
erning Body, is expected to bring the 
debate to a climax. . . . The French 
delegation is directly below me. 
Godart and Gautier are the govern- 


ment delegates; Jouhaux, the work- 
ers’ delegate; and Lambert-Ribot, the 


employers’ delegate. Godart is an 
active, alert, business-like man in his 
fifties, I should judge. Gautier is an 
old man, with long white hair and a 
white beard which flows over his 
black cape. Lambert-Ribot I do not 
know by sight and therefore cannot 
pick him out. He is one of the great- 
est obstructionists of the I. L. O. 
Jouhaux is not in his seat, but I 
know him well by sight: a tall, heavy- 
set man with thin black hair and a 
short beard. He looks in the prime 
of health and moves and speaks with 
great vigor. Labor is fortunate in 
having such a representative on the 
Governing Body of the I. L.O. He 
attends all the meetings of the Body. 
... The French Government is 
warmly supporting the hours pro- 
gram. Godart is stopping at the 
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Hotel Richemond, along with several 
other French Government advisers. 
The U. S. delegation is stopping at 
the Richemond, also. . . . Chalmers, 
U. S. Government adviser, is making 
a good argument for international 
regulation of the coal industry, be- 
cause of the international competition 
for markets. . . . He is followed by 
John Edelman. 

Tuesday morning, June 23. Votes 
are being taken this morning on the 
hours Conventions. . . . One dele- 
gate has said to me: “We are all 
tired. We are nervous from over- 
work.” The session has been going 
for nearly three weeks and it is not 
easy work. . . . The Convention ap- 
plying the 40-hour week to public 
works is carried, 79-38, even Folsom 
voting for it. There is exultation in 
the U. S. and French delegations, 
which sit near one another. . . . The 
Convention applying the 40-hour 
week to the building industry is lost 
by 7 votes. The United States, 
France, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Spain, Mexico, Norway, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia contributed the 
major support, casting three votes 
each (one worker and two govern- 
ment) in favor of the Convention. 
The employers voted solidly against 
it... . The Convention applying 
the 40-hour week to iron and steel 
is also lost; and likewise, coal mines. 
. . . The worst fears of the workers 
have been realized. Only one of the 
hours Conventions has been carried. 
Labor should learn from this that 
good arguments are not enough to 
carry Conventions. . . . There has 
been a great deal of shilly-shallying 
on both the coal and steel Conven- 
tions. Governments have made many 
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objections: all but the real one, which 
is the armament race. These two 
industries are so essential to arma- 
ment manufacturing governments are 
either opposing or abstaining from 
supporting hours regulations. ... 
It is even a little surprising that 
the Public Works Convention was 
adopted. Much of the public works 
now being carried on in Europe is of 
a strategic character. They are con- 
ceived and executed with a view to 
another war. In some quarters, they 
are being greatly rushed. In the 
minds of such governments, military 
necessity is uppermost. An analysis 


of the votes cast shows that the 
switch in votes which gave the Public 
Works Convention such a large ma- 
jority was made by the U. S. em- 
ployers delegate and the governments 
of Argentine, Chile, China, Iraq, 


Lithuania, and Turkey. Of these, 
only Lithuania is a European country. 

Tuesday afternoon, June 23. Due 
to begin at 3, this afternoon’s session 
opened at 3:10. Only a scattering 
of delegates are present. Oersted, 
Denmark employers’ delegate and 
another great obstructionist, was one 
of the earliest arrivals. He seems 
happy, smiling and chatting with 
other delegates. The great “vic- 
tories” of the morning are no doubt 
pleasant to him. . . . There are 14 
women at the Conference, 3 of whom 
are delegates, 8 of whom are advisers 
to government delegates and the re- 
maining 3 of whom are advisers to 
worker delegates. . . . Miss Miller 
keeps her hat on during sessions, the 
only woman who does. . . . Ernest 
Mahaim is on the floor, one of the 
Belgian Government delegates. He 
is professor at the University of 
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Liege and for a half century a cham- 
pion of international labor legisla- 
tion. He is a short, thick-set man, 
very affable. He collaborated with 
Professor Shotwell in producing the 
two well-known volumes, “The Ori- 
gins of the International Labor Or- 
ganization.” ... Debate proceeds on 
holidays with pay. Forbes-Watson, 
British employers’ delegate makes 
an impassioned speech and is jeered 
by the British workers as he takes 
his seat. The Convention is adopted 
by a large majority: 95-16. All the 
die-hards have voted against it: 
Forbes-Watson, O6cersted, Mehta, 
Shibusawa—all but one: Lambert- 
Ribot. Folsom joined them... . 
Leggett, British Government dele- 
gate, now proposes a resolution to 
convoke a tri-partite (i.e., represent- 
ing workers, employers and govern- 
ments) to consider further the pos- 
sibility of reducing hours in iron and 
steel. He includes in his resolution 
not only hours, but wages and other 
working conditions. It is passed 
65-21. . . . Jouhaux has spoken on 
the resolution, voicing the disappoint- 
ment of the workers over the defeat 
of the hours program. His clear, 
resonant voice carried to every cor- 
ner of the hall. Everyone listened. 
Delegates in the vestibule returned 
to hear. The speech, together with 
the resolutions now being passed, 
makes this afternoon the climax of 
the Conference. . . . The next reso- 
lution to be voted on calls for a tri- 
partite conference on reducing hours 
in the building industry. Leggett has 
submitted an amendment to this reso- 
lution, broadening the scope of the 
conference to include “other work- 
ing conditions.” It is hard to oppose 
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such an amendment, for hours are 
closely and almost inseparably con- 
nected with wages and other working 
conditions. But the failure of all 
the hours Conventions except public 
works, and the decisions of the Gov- 
erning Body earlier in the year to 
place on next year’s agenda the re- 
duction of hours in still other indus- 
tries, makes necessary a selection of 
those industries in which broad in- 
vestigations can be undertaken. To 
attempt broad investigations this year 
in all the industries in which it is pro- 
posed to reduce hours would add 
greatly to the budget of the I. L. O. 
and demand a larger staff than it has. 
So Leggett’s amendment is rejected, 
the entire U. S. delegation voting 
against it. The resolution itself is 
passed 60-25, Folsom voting for and 
the British Government and employ- 
. . The tactics 


ers voting against. . 
of the Gritish Government and em- 
ployers is evidently to put so much 
work on the I. L. O. during the next 
year that it will not be able to bring 
anything to a conclusion by the next 


Conference. . . . A similar resolu- 
tion for coal mines is before the Con- 
ference. Leggett moves the same 
amendment, which is rejected 54-5. 
The resolution is passed 60-25... . 
Godart leans across the aisle toward 
the American delegation, smiling and 
clapping his hands over the success 
of the resolutions, to which Edelman 
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and Winant reply also with smiles 
and clapping. The session adjourned 
at 7:05 p. m. 

Wednesday, June 24. Resolution 
on workers’ nutrition adopted, Edel- 
man having made an excellent speech 
in support of it. He made the timely 
warning that the minimum standard 
of living shall not be idealized as the 
maximum or the average. . . . Res- 
olution proposed by Mertens, veteran 
Belgian labor leader and a member 
of the Governing Body, requesting 
the Governing Body to place on next 
year’s agenda a draft Convention for 
the coordination of public works 
brings to a head a movement long 
debated in the Conference. The 
movement may have an important 
bearing on the world economic con- 
ference, if such a conference should 
be convened. . . . Resolution pro- 
viding for additional assistance to 
German refugees is passed. This is 
a task which the League has previ- 
ously undertaken but which, for politi- 
cal reasons, it has abandoned. In 
order to do everything possible to 
facilitate the re-entry of Germany 
into the League, the League has 
abandoned its work for German refu- 
gees. Thus does the I. L. O. more 
nearly serve the interests of workers 
than the League. . . . The Twen- 
tieth Session of the International 
Labor Conference comes to an end. 





THE MASTER STRIKE BREAKER 


GEOFFREY C. BROWN 
Consulting Engineer 


Review of “I Break Strikes—The Technique 
of Pearl L. Bergoff”—by Edward Levinson; pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride and Co.; New 
York; Price $2.50. 

'HIS book should be read care- 
T iais by every trade unionist in 

the country, and by all socially- 
minded people outside the Labor 
Movement who are interested in the 
long, unequal struggle of Organized 
Labor for the economic betterment 
of wage-earners. Ostensibly it is the 
story of Pearl Louis Bergoff, “The 
Red Demon—King of the Strike- 
breakers.” Actually, however, it is a 
history and a very competent one, of 
all strikebreaking activity in the na- 
tion from the earliest organization of 
armed guards and industrial spies by 
Allan Pinkerton the first, shortly 
after the Civil War, up to the latest 
times. 

Two impressions predominate in 
the mind of the reviewer. First of 
these is the amazing degree to which 
strikebreaking activity is organized in 
the United States. Nearly a hundred 
agencies in New York City alone, 
specialize in this class of “detective” 
work. The second impression is that 
of the low type of human beings ordi- 
narily recruited for strikebreaking. 
One hardly expects to find decent in- 
dividuals engaged in a_ profession 
which the New York Post once char- 
acterized justly as “the most dis- 
reputable in the land.” It is startling, 
however, to find that a high percent- 
age of these guardians of the law 
have lengthy criminal records. Many 
of these records, quite official in char- 
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acter, are reproduced by the author, 
and the following list is not exagger- 
ated in the least—‘‘Murderers, pick- 
pockets, thieves, footpads, swindlers, 
sluggers, bribers, blackmailers, extor- 
tionists, wire tappers, abductionists, 
dope fiends, rapists and madmen, they 
have all placed their left hands on 
their hearts, raised their right hands 
in oath and been sent forth to uphold 
law and order. . . .” 

While Bergoff is the central figure 
throughout, the names and activities 
of all other important strikebreaking 
organizations in the country appear in 
great detail. On finishing the book, 
the reader has gained knowledge of 
the Pinkerton and Thiel agencies, 
earliest adventurers in the fields of 
strikebreaking and industrial espion- 
age. 

Bergoff’s first detective work, fore- 
shadowing his future career, was that 
of spotter on the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad and later on the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railways in Manhattan. 
His job was to check on trolley car 
conductors and see, whether they reg- 
istered all the fares they collected. In 
1905, after working for several de- 
tective agencies in succession, he 
founded his own agency, The Vigilant 
Detective Agency, P. L. Bergoff, 
Principal. His first sphere of activity 
lay in the vicissitudes of domestic 
relations and he gained his earliest, 
mild notoriety by serving Stanford 
White in the sensational Thaw-White 
Case. The author informs us that 
“for the magnifying glass of Sherlock 
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Holmes, Bergoff substituted a steady 
right eye for peering through key- 
holes.” 

In 1907 Bergoff realized that the 
field of industry probably would be 
far more lucrative than that of crime. 
He was influenced to this conclusion 
by the huge earnings of James Farley, 
existing strikebreaker king; those of 
the Waddell-Mahon Agency and of 
R. J. Coach of Cleveland who had 
said—‘‘There’s more money in indus- 
try than in crime.” At all events, he 
now changed the name of his agency 
from the Vigilant to the “Bergoff 
Detective Bureau, Shadowing, Locat- 
ing, Investigators, Labor Adjusters,” 
and moved to new quarters in the 
Shubert Building at Thirty-ninth 
Street and Broadway. He had em- 


barked on his life work and was 
destined to go far in his chosen field. 


An idea of the Bergoff organiza- 
tion thus launched, and of the service 
that for three decades it has offered 
to industry is gained readily by con- 
ning the florid Bergoff prospectus de- 
signed for the eyes of industrial ex- 
ecutives. It has been the Red 
Demon’s habit to classify his “army” 
into five categories depending on 
function: 

Strike Prevention Department, 
Undercover Department, Openshop 
Labor Department, Protection De- 
partment, Investigation Department. 

Limitation of space precludes more 
than a bare enumeration of a few of 
the more important of the three hun- 
dred strikes broken by the Bergoff 
Agency during its three decades of 
existence. Bergoff’s first major effort 
was the New York Street Cleaners’ 
strike in July of 1907, followed in the 
same year by the longshoremen’s 
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strike on the New York water front. 
In 1909 the Bergoff army invaded 
Philadelphia at the behest of the Phil- 
adelphia Rapid Transit Company, to 
act in the great streetcarmen’s strike 
of that year. The historic strike of 
1909 in the plant of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company at McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania, next claimed 
his efforts, and Bergoff’s shifty pro- 
cedure in recruiting his finks for this 
campaign, and the ill treatment they 
received while imprisoned behind the 
company stockade, reveal the actual 
misery of the fink’s habitual lot. The 
author devotes his most dramatic 
chapter to the McKees Rocks strike 
and his account of the two “Battles 
of McKees Rocks’’ between strikers 
and Bergoff guards on July 14th and 
August 22nd, 1909, is a stirring one. 
In the second battle, one of the most 
sanguinary in American Labor his- 
tory, eleven strikers were killed. Ber- 
goff failed to break this strike, and 
the strikers, by obtaining some im- 
portant concessions from the com- 
pany, won at least a partial victory. 
Next in order came the second strike 
of Philadelphia streetcarmen in 1910 
which assumed city-wide proportions, 
most of the other unions coming out 
in sympathy with the strikers. From 
this point the reader is guided 
through years of strikebreaking in a 
great variety of fields, on railroads 
and street car lines, in the refineries 
of the Standard Oil Company at 
Bayonne, N. J., in the textile mills of 
Lawrence, Mass., the long list ending 
with the National Textile strike of 
September 1934 in which Bergoff 
figured to the extent of sending a de- 
tachment of nobles and finks to the 
Porterdale plant of the Bibb Manu- 
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facturing Company in Georgia. This 
last effort was inauspicious as the 
strikebreakers were ordered out of 
the State almost immediately by 
Governor Eugene Talmadge. 

A scrutiny of strikebreaking tech- 
nique as developed by Bergoff and 
other agencies, is illuminating. It is 
not surprising to learn that the typical 
strikebreaker’s ability as a worker is 
nil, and that the importation of finks 
into a plant is designed to create an 
impression of activity rather than to 
operate the plant. ‘It must be under- 
stood (states the author) that break- 
ing a strike does not mean that new 
workers step in and operate an indus- 
try or a factory where the working- 
men have struck. Such is not the 
function of strikebreakers. Their 
most valued service is to stimulate an 
appearance of activity, thus dis- 
couraging the strikers. While this 
process is at work, it is expected that 
growth of hunger in the strikers’ 
ranks will convince them that their 
jobs were not as unattractive as they 
had seemed. Violence, an almost in- 
evitable concomitant of professional 
strikebreaking can be expected to 
spend much of the strikers’ energy 
and, incidentally, bring the police or 
military to the side of the company. 
Soon the strikers and their leaders, 
it is hoped, begin to feel that the 
longer they remain out, the less the 
chances of a satisfactory settlement 
become.” 

A good illustration of the fore- 
going was afforded during the Mc- 
Kees Rocks strike in the plant of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. The 
steel workers when they struck, left 
six cars on the plant floor, finished 
and ready for service. Bergoff strike- 


breakers, who had been smuggled in 
at night, were instructed to beat these 
cars aimlessly with hammers, and at 
intervals to roll one of them outside 
the plant to create a false impression 
of productive bustle within. The 
strikers outside the company stock- 
ade, it is recorded, were not deceived 
in the least by these efforts. 

Another important element in 
strikebreaking technique consists of 
sending undercover men among the 
strikers to circulate propaganda cal- 
culated to undermine their morale, 
and thus break the strike insidiously 
from within. The technique em- 
ployed here should be of the utmost 
interest to trade unionists, so let us 
observe John Carlin (alias Stinkfoot 
McVey) crack member of the Ber- 
goff Undercover Department, as he 
worked in the second strike of the 
Philadelphia streetcar men. Members 
of the Amalgamated Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees’ Union. Car- 
lin began by mingling with the strik- 
ers in the innocent role of a sympa- 
thetic stranger. In the words of the 
author, “Carlin was a tall man and 
a weighty one—. He had a fatherly 
way that impelled immediate confi- 
dence. He was solicitous, but not in 
a patronizing manner, of the slightest 
grievances of all he met. The illness 
of a wife or child, the foolish squan- 
dering of a week’s pay in a Saturday 
night’s drinking bout—each tale ap- 
peared to enlist his sympathy. He 
would lend a man a dollar or two 
and not be too insistent if payment 
was not made promptly. He was a 
bachelor, he explained to the Union 
men, hence his love for children and 
his ability to spare a few dollars out 
of his wages. There was another 
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quality Carlin had which the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated did not dis- 
cover until after he had been in the 
Union for about six months. He was 
what the men call a “natural born 
orator.” He could give the company 
hell in more ways than one, and hav- 
ing railroaded for many years (as he 
said) his authority to speak was never 
questioned. 

After his first speeches at Union 
meetings, the crowd would yell for 
Carlin:-to take the platform. Re- 
luctantly he would comply. Once on 
the rostrum, he shed his coat, reveal- 
ing a workingman’s set of suspenders, 
undid his tie and stripped his collar 
of its buttons. Then he spat on his 
hands and got down to business. 
Short words but vivid ones poured 
forth. Soon the sweat streamed 
down his face. He must have for- 
gotten he was a Bergoff man, for he 
preached trade unionism as though 
he meant it. Some few thought to in- 
quire about the origin of this new 
found adviser, but amid the roars of 
applause that greeted him the inten- 
tion was forgotten. Anyway, the 
Union was not too rich in leaders, 
and working men needed friends 
when they toiled for twenty-two cents 
an hour and were fighting such a 
powerful corporation as the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. 

If Carlin ever forgot that he was 
a Bergoff man it was only while un- 
der the momentary spell of his own 
eloquence for, simultaneously with 
these efforts, he was carefully noting 
the outstanding spirits in the Union, 
the strike plans and strategy, the ebb 
and flow of morale among the strik- 
ers, and the extent of their resources. 
All of this was communicated to the 
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company secretly in regular reports. 
When the strikers were approaching 
the end of their rope, he began to 
insinuate by subtle innuendo that the 
strike leaders either were guiding the 
workers up a blind alley, or that the 
company had “got to them.” Finally 
he allowed himself, with a great show 
of reluctance, to be persuaded that 
the game was up and that the only 
sensible course for the strikers to fol- 
low was complete capitulation to the 
company. This spy contributed as 
much towards the breaking of many 
strikes as the entire army of imported 
nobles and finks. He was, as the 
author states, an army in himself. 
Earlier mention was made of the 
inferior types invariably composing 
the ranks of strikebreakers. This is 


accounted for by the sources from 
which they are drawn. 


A high per- 
centage of the nobles or guards are 
recruited from the outlaw gangs in- 
festing the slums of large cities, and 
many of them have prison records. 
The finks or ordinary strikebreakers 
are a motley crowd consisting of 
down-and-outers from park benches, 
and newly-arrived immigrants un- 
familiar with English. Frequently 
the finks do not understand the nature 
of the work for which they are being 
engaged, the existence of a strike be- 
ing carefully concealed from them un- 
til they have been transported to the 
scene of strikebreaking activity. On 
discovering this, large numbers of 
them, as in the McKees Rocks strike, 
protest and attempt desertion. They 
are held to the job, however, by the 
guards who punish insubordination 
among the finks with extreme bru- 
tality. 
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These, then, are the “skilled” 
workers mentioned in the eloquent 
Bergoff prospectus, and those of 
other agencies, who man our rail- 
roads, rapid transit lines, street car 
lines and factories during strikes. 
When they attempt to operate street 
cars, the lives of passengers and 
pedestrians are endangered immedi- 
ately. During the streetcarmen’s 
strike in New York City in 1916, a 
trolley car driven by a strikebreaker 
unfamiliar with the brakes, ran amuck 
while going down a hill, crashing 
finally into a heavy truck loaded with 
lumber yard employees. Two per- 
sons were killed and fourteen in- 
jured. Accidents of this sort have 
been numerous where strikebreakers 
have manned street cars. Invariably 
also, strikebreaking conductors shake 
down a high percentage of any fares 


they collect. In factories, whether or 
not they have done any work, the 
departing finks leave abundant evi- 


dence of their late presence in 
wrecked factory equipment, and they 
are found usually, to have stolen 
everything portable that wasn’t 
nailed down very solidly. 

What are the inducements that 
draw men into a calling as disreputa- 
ble as that of professional strike- 
breaking? Or more briefly, does 
strikebreaking pay? The answer is 
that whichever side wins the strike, 
the strikebreaking agency always 
wins. During most of his career Ber- 
goft has paid his nobles and finks $2 
to $3 and charged the companies $5 
a day per man. Some idea of the 
huge sums paid to the agency can be 
gained from the following Bergoft 
earnings. The Wilkes-Barre strike 
in 1915 brought him over a quarter 
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of a million dollars in a few months. 
The McKees Rocks strike grossed 
more than $200,000. A few days 
work for the City of New York in 
1907 brought in $27,000. The 
Standard Oil strike at Bayonne, N. J. 
was a $200,000 job. The year 1920 
was Bergoft’s banner year. It was a 
two million dollar year with $704,- 
406 from the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company and $1,225,000 from 
the Erie Railroad to break the “‘out- 
law”’ railroadmen’s strike. These are 
gross figures and payroll and over- 
head must be subtracted to obtain 
net profit. By 1925, Bergoff had 
amassed a personal fortune of three 
million dollars through the strike- 
breaking activity of his agency. Wage 
earners will not lament on learning 
that this fortune was virtually wiped 
out by the collapse of the Florida 
real estate boom in which Bergoff was 
heavily involved. 

While the strikebreaking agency 
thus reaps a golden harvest through 
its “‘service” to industry, the humble 
finks on the firing line do nothing of 
the kind. Exploited at every turn, 
both by the agency and by the nobles 
or guards, the finks, at the end of a 
strike, find themselves with only a 
fraction of the meagre pay promised 
at the time of their engagement. 
Petty drawback charges, such as fees 
for clean blankets from the “crumb 
boss” in the “bull pen,” and for other 
mean privileges, absorb a proportion 
of the fink’s earnings in advance. 
Some of the balance is taken by the 
nobles in crooked dice and card 
games. The agency, finally defrauds 
its finks by short pay-offs and other 
dishonest devices. In every way the 
lives‘ of these poor ragtails of hu- 
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manity are rendered as miserable as 
can be imagined. From the fink’s 
standpoint, strikebreaking certainly 
does not pay. 

Another heavy loser in the strike- 
breaking game would seem to be the 
industry or plant importing the 
strikebreakers. Companies have de- 
feated strikes only to be ruined by the 
cost, and other companies have spent 
years in making up strike losses. The 
reviewer once assisted in the reorgan- 
ization of a plant that had incurred 
a huge deficit and was facing bank- 
ruptcy, largely as a result of strike 
losses sustained in previous years. 
The author informs us that: “The 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
lost $1,538,105 in fares during its 
sixty-six day strike in 1910, and spent 
$836,856 on strikebreaking. As 


against this total loss of $2,374,961 


in about two months, the wage in- 
creases demanded by the strikers 
would have cost the company only 
$350,000 a year.” In the face of 
such enormous cost, it is difficult to 
understand the employer psychology 
that chooses conflict instead of con- 
ference and reasonable compromise 
with accredited representatives of its 
workers, 

The Red Demon has had reverses 
during late years and is no longer 
“King of the strikebreakers,” this 
title having passed to the Railway 
Audit and Inspection Company, a 
colorless corporation not interested 
in titles. The labor troubles of 1934 
and 1935 did not bring business to 
Bergoff on the old scale, and his serv- 
ices were not in demand either for the 
threatened steel strike or the San 
Francisco general strike of 1934. 
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The Bergoff Detective Service, Inc., 
may be recovering some of this lost 
ground however, for, according to 
the telephone directory, it has moved 
its offices, recently, from Columbus 
Circle to 551 Fifth Avenue, a more 
imposing address. At all events, the 
Red Demon does not seem apprehen- 
sive about the future, as he declared 
in a recent interview that “There is 
still plenty of call for my kind of 
service.” 

Tribute should be paid to the 
author of “I Break Strikes” for the 
entertaining manner of his book. It 
is written in a humorous vein, which, 
on the whole, is the best treatment 
for the subject with which he has 
elected to deal. Most of the char- 
acters who swagger or slink through 
these pages, could not be regarded as 
“nice” people by any set of standards. 
As a matter of fact, they are so much 
the reverse that they are at once 
pathetic and somewhat appalling. 
The author, realizing this and writ- 
ing with his tongue in his cheek, has 
given his chapters a Rabelaisean turn 
that is appropriate and effective. 

To conclude, Mr. Edward Levin- 
son in writing this book has rendered 
a service to the workers of the coun- 
try, to the unions and to society, that 
is of the first magnitude. No other 
book in existence covers the same 
ground in such detail. Evidence of 
the enormous amount of research 
necessary to its preparation is found 
in the book’s teeming contents and 
in the ample bibliography which ap- 
pears at the end. In the reviewer's 
opinion, “I Break Strikes” will be an 
indispensable hand book to everyone 
interested in labor problems and so- 
cial progress, for a long time to come. 
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_WAVE of strikes on a large 
scale and of a completely new 
character broke out in France 

during the last days of May, just 
before the entrance of the govern- 
ment to the ‘People’s Front.” The 
main starting point of the strike was 
the metal-industry of the Paris local- 
ity, but, in contrast to the practice 
up to this time, the workmen on 
strike did not leave their places of 
work, but remained in the factory 
during both day and night. 

This method is not unknown. The 
workmen have already attempted it 
here and there in various countries 
and in Spain, especially, recently sim- 
ilar instances have repeatedly occur- 
red. Likewise, in pre-fascist Italy at 
one time the workmen temporarily 
made use of these methods, in which 
connection it was a matter less of 
“strikes in the plant” than of actual 
occupation of the factory. In France 
there was no idea of this. Nowhere 
did the workmen try to carry on the 
work of the plant. The main thing 
is that they do strike, but they strike 
on the spot itself, on their places of 
work, which, at the same time they 
defend against the attacks of strike- 
breakers. 

As early as the middle of May, 
metalworkers in Havre, in the estab- 
lishment Bréguet, carried out such 
a strike in this manner. On 11th 
May the 600 workmen of the staff 
went on strike as a protest against 
unjustified discharge of two work- 
men, without leaving the place of 
work itself. The effect was impres- 
sive. The management of the plant 
took part in a discussion on the eve- 
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ning of the following day, at which 
conference the Lord Mayor of 
Havre acted as adjustment-judge. 
The firm not only withdrew the two 
discharges, but even over and above 
this, paid the 600 strikers for the 
two days of strike. At that time no- 
body thought of becoming further 
excited over this procedure of the 
workmen. The direction of the 
plant, too, did not complain regard- 
ing the method taken against the 
sanctity of private property. But it 
is quite different in Paris now 
where the workmen followed the ex- 
ample of Havre. Although proced- 
ure was exactly the same, the re- 
actionary circles began speaking at 
once of “Disturbance of Public 
Order” and even of “anarchy.” 
What, in reality, frightened these 
circles was, however, merely the im- 
mensity of the strike movement and 
much less its new character. 

It is no stroke of chance that the 
new strike-wave first, and with spe- 
cial force, set in the metal industry 
and here, again, particularly in that 
of the Paris region. Already, the 
last few months had brought, now 
here and now there, excited labour- 
conflicts, the immediate causes of 
which were oftentimes of an insignifi- 
cant character. He who thought at all 
might herewith recognize that, in the 
course of time, an immense quantity 
of social firewood had accumulated. 
The question as to their origin would 
be easy to answer. Employerdom had 
misused the period of depression 
quite generally and without showing 
any consideration, brought about a 
change for the worse in the labour 
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conditions, whereby it aimed at hav- 
ing the mass unemployed made docile 
through these defiant demands, the 
workmen still remaining in the plants. 
Thereby it is only too well-known 
that most works of the French metal 
industry, even in the time of depres- 
sion, were making good profits, in 
part, over-abundant profits and there 
was no need to proceed rigorously 
against the workmen. It was simply 
that the employers desired to have 
the workmen once again feel their 
power. Then, too, the most modest 
demands of the workmen, repre- 
senting the most self-evident social 
facts, were rejected, and, at the same 
time, the plants were cleared of ac- 
tive trade-union functionaries. 

We have to see this background 
and this underground if we would 
understand the new, great strike- 
wave. Whatever France has experi- 
enced in this strike-wave, is nothing 
other than the due answer of the 
masses of workmen to the oppres- 
sion and persecution suffered by them 
during the last few years. The point 
of time is not even an enigma. The 
various strikes carried out of late, 
showed that the workingclass was 
simply no longer willing to put up 
with all the arbitrariness; the suc- 
cess achieved here and there had vis- 
ibly strengthened their feeling of 
power and now the victory of the 
People’s Front at the parliamentary 
elections had brought powerful new 
energy to the workers which was 
pressing forward to be discharged. 
It was quite general that the work- 
ing-class was embued with the feel- 
ing that now the point of time had 
arrived when that which had been 
lost could be regained and new safe- 
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guarded. This is noted from the di- 
rective lines published by the Metal- 
workers’ Federation for the conclu- 
sion of new tariff-agreements and 
which stipulate the following points: 


Right of coalition and freedom of 
opinion; Permanent personal delega- 
tions; Regulation of election matters 
and stipulation of their duties; Ap- 
pointment of delegates to superintend 
institutions for health and safety; 
Paid holidays (at least 15 working 
days after one year’s employment in 
plant); Wage-tariffs (guaranteed 
tariffs, abolishment of money-penal- 
ties); Labour-time (abolishment of 
over-hours; respect for the 8-hour 
day, respectively, the future 40-hour 
week). 


Everywhere the demands of the 
workmen have moved along these 
lines, so that the claims brought for- 
ward here and there, that it is a mat- 
ter of political action, may be com- 
pletely refuted. 

In a number of plants, after a 
short duration of strike, or even 
without strike-action, an understand- 
ing could be arrived at. For exam- 
ple, at Gnome & Rhone an agree- 
ment was concluded upon the follow- 
ing basis: 


1. Increase in hour-wages by 1.— 
to 1.50 francs. 

2. Abolishment of over-hours. 

3. In cases of superior force a sup- 
plement of 1.50 francs is paid for 
every hour. 

4. Supplement-payment for night- 
work 2.—frcs. per hour. 

5. Night workers receive an extra 
addition of 1.50 fres. per shift as 
transport-recompense. 

6. Recognition of delegates of 
plant. 
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7. Paid holidays: 8 days after one 
year, 15 days after two years. 

8. Payment for hours of strike. 

g. All hygienic demands (washing- 
appliances, washing-utensils, toilets, 
etc., are to be carried out). 

10. A liter of milk for those hav- 
ing unhealthy work. 


A similar agreement was made at 
the Auto-Works Renault, but the 
managers finally withdrew their 
sanction to the same so that the work- 
men again went on strike. An agree- 
ment closed at the Hotchkiss arma- 
ment works on 26th May provides, 
among other matters, guaranteed 
minimum hour-wages, at the follow- 
ing amounts: 7.80 fres. for profes- 
sional workers, 6.75 fres. for special- 
ized assistant workers; 5.50 frcs. for 
assistant workers of every category; 
5.50 fres. for female workers at 
machines; recognition of the dele- 
gates of the plant; investigation of 
the holiday question; half-day recom- 
pense for the strike-day. 

Even while the strike movement 
was in progress, the government of 
the People’s Front had replaced the 
cabinet Saraut, and had immediately 
announced legislative bills concerning 
the 40-hour week, the collective- 
agreement system and holidays with 
pay. 

At the same time the government 
got into touch with the General 
French Trade-Union Federation as 
well as the French Federation of 
Producers, the delegates of which 
were soon led to a table, where, with 
the Ministerial President Léon Blum, 
as chairman, the following agree- 
ment was concluded on June 7th. 


1. The employer-delegation con- 
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sents to the immediate introduction 
of collective labour agreements. 

2. These agreements are to con- 
tain the following art. 3 to 5. 

3. The employers recognize the 
difference of opinion and the right of 
the workmen, by free choice, to be- 
long to a trade-union which is founded 
upon the basis of the 3rd paragraph 
of the labour code. 

The employers promise not to con- 
sider membership or non-membership 
to a trade-union as an authoritive fac- 
tor for their decisions with regard 
to appointment, distribution of work, 
disciplinary measures or discharge. 
When one of the parties to the con- 
tract disputes the motive for a dis- 
charge as being in opposition to the 
above-mentioned trade-union right, 
both parties promise to recognize the 
facts of the case and to bring about 
a proper solution for the case under 
dispute. This intervention, in no way, 
infringes the right of both parties 
to demand, by legal means, compen- 
sation for the damage involved. 

The practice of the trade-union 
right may not result in any acts con- 
trary to the laws. 

4. The real-wages, as stipulated 
for all workmen on 25th May, 1936, 
will be regulated from the day of 
re-commencing work, in accordance 
with a scale, which decreases from 
15 percent for the lowest wages to 
7 percent for the highest wages, 
whereby the total amount of the in- 
crease in no case may exceed 12 per- 
cent. The increases made since the 
above-mentioned date are calculated 
with the above-defined adaptation, 
but increases over and above will be 
supported. 

The negotiations for fixing mini- 
mum wages along collective-agree- 
ment lines for districts and categories, 
which are immediately being taken 
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up, have to bring about, above all, 
the necessary adaptation of the nor- 
mal low wages. 

The employer’s delegation prom- 
ises to carry out the necessary adap- 
tation in order to secure a normal re- 
lation between wages and salaries. 

5. Over and above the special cases 
already regulated by the law in every 
factory of more than 10 workers, ac- 
cording to the agreement, two or 
more labour delegates (eventually 
with substitutes) are to be appointed 
among the trade-union organizations, 
or, in case there are none of these, 
according to agreement, among the 
interested, according to the import- 
ance of the plant. 

These delegates are authorized to 
present to the management individual 
complaints, which are not directly 
taken into account, and which are 
connected with the use of laws, de- 
crees, labour-regulations, wage-tariffs 
as well as health and safety measures. 

Subject to election are all male 
and female workers over 18 years, in 
so far as, when elected, they have 
been 3 months in the plant, and if 
in possession of rights of citizenship. 
Those to be elected are those men- 
tioned above of French nationality, 
of the age of, at least, 25 years, who 
have worked continuously in the plant 
for one year, with the reservation 
that this period of work is to be re- 
duced when the number of elected is 
reduced to fewer than 5. Workmen, 
who have a retail trade, of whatever 
kind whatsoever, or whether carried 
on by himself or by members of the 
family, may not be elected. 

6. The employers’ delegates prom- 
ise not to carry out any sanctions 


against strikes. 
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7. The trade-union delegation de- 
mands from the striking workmen 
that they shall decide for the resump- 
tion of work as soon as the man- 
agers of the plants have accepted the 
general agreement and as soon as the 
negotiations relative to their use shall 
have been taken up between direc- 
tors and the staff of workers. 


This general agreement bearing 
the signatures of the Ministerial 
President, Léon Blum, the represen- 
tatives of the trade-unions and of 
employerdom, is an historical docu- 
ment, turning over an entirely new 
page in the social constitution of 
France. For the first time in the 
history of the country have trade- 
unions and employers arrived at a 
general agreement to be used 
throughout the entire country; for 
the first time have the employers 
yielded to the desire of the trade- 
unions for the conclusion of collec- 
tive agreements and thereby aban- 
doned the standpoint of ‘Lords of 
creation”; for the first time will the 
personal delegation be a recognized 
institution in the French factories; 
for the first time are the trade-unions 
considered as legitimate contracting 
parties. Léon Jouhaux is a hundred- 
fold in the right, when, in an article 
devoted to the general agreement, 
declares: “The working-class — we 
are deeply convinced—has experi- 
enced the most brilliant victory in its 
history.”—From the bulletin of the 
International Metalworkers’ Federa- 
tion. 








LATIN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE WITH 


OLD AGE 


SIMON G., 


HE increased interest in old age 

pensions throughout the Amer- 

icas has served to focus atten- 
tion on the comparatively long ex- 
perience of Uruguay with this type 
of social legislation. Enjoying a 
reputation as a laboratory for social 
experimentation Uruguay pioneered 
in many phases of labor legislation 
which have since been adopted else- 
where in Latin America. Greatly to 
its credit was the early recognition 
of the State’s responsibility to the in- 
digent aged and totally incapacitated. 
In June 1914 President Jose Batlle y 
Ordonez sent to the legislature a bill 
providing for old age and invalidity 
insurance. “If properly organized,” 
argued Batlle, “the community should 
be able to answer ‘no necesitar’ (there 
is no need) but actually under the 
existing imperfect relationship of 
labor and capital certain persons are 
unable to provide for their old age 
and must therefore be cared for.” 
He proposed compulsory contribu- 
tory insurance, an age qualification 
of 65, and a minimum pension of $72 
annually. 

Unfortunately, the World War 
came soon afterward to upset eco- 
nomic conditions. The cost of living 
rose steadily and the government 
hesitated to levy an additional burden 
on labor. Nevertheless the measure 
was continuously debated, the main 
issue being the contribution from em- 
ployees. Finally, on February 11, 
1919, the government, disturbed by 
the prevailing labor unrest, passed 


PENSIONS 


HANSON 


a modified old age pension law as a 
concession to labor. The act set up 
an unusually low age qualification— 
60; the totally incapacitated could 
qualify at any age. The minimum 
pension provided was $96 annually; 
a general exemption of $10 income 
was allowed, with a reduction of 
$0.50 per $1.00 of net annual income 
when income exceeded $10; i.e. per- 
sons with income exceeding $192 
could not qualify. Instead of contri- 
butions from employees, resources 
were provided by a tax on employers 
of $0.20 per month per employee; 
by a surtax on owners of real estate 
of value over $200,000; and by taxes 
on liquors, alcohol, and playing cards. 

Since revenues were designed for 
the full working of the plan, large 
reserves accumulated while the sys- 
tem was getting under way. This led 
to carelessness in the granting of 
pensions, extravagance in administra- 
tion, and politically-inspired schemes 
to raise the amount paid. However, 
before the reserves could be legis- 
lated out of existence, they faded 
away. After surpluses of about 
$600,000 annually in 1919-20-21, 
deficits began to appear and in 1925 
the system collapsed. The causes of 
the failure are clear. Laxity in grant- 
ing pensions was one: in 1924 when 
the administration sought to lessen 
the strain by closer inspection of pen- 
sion rolls and applications, the previ- 
ous laxity was demonstrated by a 
sharp drop in the rate of increase 
in number of pensioners and by the 
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LATIN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE WITH OLD AGE PENSIONS 


rise of the death rate to 12% as com- 
pared with previous average of 5 2% 
with tendency to fall. Administra- 
tive expenses were excessive. An- 
other important cause was the low 
age qualification: 8827 of the 27,633 
beneficiaries up to December 31, 
1924, were in the age group 60-64; 
had the limit been fixed at the more 
common figure of 65, resources might 
have proved adequate. Similarly, 
had the customary practice of fixing 
a starting point such as age 16 been 
followed for the invalidity pension, 
the 157 persons below the age of 15 
would not have been on the rolls. 
Practical difficulties in the collection 
of certain taxes were a final cause. 
The tax on employers could not be 
enforced in the rural districts; there 
was only one Labor Office inspector 
for each department, travelling al- 
lowances were low, roads were poor 
and many regions inaccessible in win- 
ter. It was estimated that the yield 
from rural employers was 85% below 
what should have been received. 
The law of August 13, 1925, re- 
vised the system of financing the pen- 
sions. Curiously enough the debates 
on the new measure were featured 
by strong pressure to raise the rate 
of pensions in spite of the already 
enormous deficits. This indicates 
certain defects of non-contributory 
plans: the danger that the legislature 
may lean toward class legislation, ap- 
proving higher pensions and higher 
taxes rather than stressing economy 
in administration; and the fact that 
the system lends itself to undesirable 
political manoeuvers aimed to attract 
the vote of the masses. By the new 
law rural employers were reached by 
a tax based on area of farms as an 
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indicator of number of employees; 
tenants in Montevideo paying over 
$50 rent monthly were taxed in 
special form; the rate on real estate 
was scaled progressively with the 
value of the property; and the taxes 
on commodities were raised. Pen- 
sions were raised to $108 monthly. 
When the law was passed the gov- 
ernment experts believed that a sta- 
tionary point where annual deaths 
would balance pensioners added was 
being rapidly approached. But the 
number of pensioners continued to 
increase and with the advent of the 
depression there was a heavy in- 
crease in applications; by 1932 there 
were 36,000 pensioners compared 
with 28,000 in 1928. By 1931 the 
administration realized that a second 
collapse would take place unless new 
taxes were added. But the legislature 
was unable to agree on new revenue 
bills. A vast retirement-pension 
structure had been built up in addi- 
tion to the old age plan and now 
trouble appeared at every point. 
Each group in the legislature refused 
to permit passing of the burden to 
its constituents : the Communists cried 
for heavier taxation of land and for- 
eign capital; the Conservatives op- 
posed that measure and suggested 
reaching the over-expanded bureau- 
cracy; the Liberals favored general 
increases in existing taxes. The legis- 
lative hearings brought out a variety 
of information on the workings of 
the system. Apparently abuses had 
been permitted to creep into the sys- 
tem: men were offering to work for 
less money if they were aided in ob- 
taining pensions; many not in need 
were receiving pensions—an amusing 
instance being that of the man who 
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boasted the pension provided music 
lessons for a distant relative. There 
was evidence that the inspectors were 
functioning more as electoral agents 
than as pension officers. And the 
increase in administrative expenses 
from 2.67% in 1928 to 4% in 1930 
spoke for itself. When the coup 
d’etat of March 31, 1933, took place 
the old age pension fund deficit was 
about $3,000,000 and mounting 
rapidly. The new government there- 
fore undertook a sweeping investiga- 
tion and reform of the whole pension 
structure. Data are not yet available 
on the working of the new system. 
In view of the widespread adop- 
tion of compulsory contributory in- 
surance for old age pensions, it 
should be pointed out that the Uru- 
guayan experience does not prove the 
non-contributory system to be in- 


ferior. Uruguayan progressive legis- 
lation has tended to be idealistic, 
financially impractical, and politically 


useful. The low age qualification 
definitely accorded with these char- 
acteristics. Again, a large propor- 
tion of the revenue was derived from 
indirect taxes whose yields fluctuate 
widely and inversely to the need, i.e., 
when economic conditions were good 
and the pressure for pensions less, 
the revenues were large; and when 
business was depressed, revenues fell 
and the requirements for pensions be- 
came heavier. The result was that 
the system swung from large sur- 
pluses to heavy deficits. In the pres- 
ence of a surplus the inevitable re- 
action was carelessness in accepting 
applicants and easing of the pressure 
of administrative economy. But if 
administrative costs have been high 
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it must be remembered that the com- 
plexities of administration of com- 
pulsory contributory plans are even 
greater and inefhiciency would be even 
more costly under such a scheme. 
Also, that where compulsory insur- 
ance has been adopted the State has 
borne the expense of administration 
and made direct subsidies to the in- 
sured. Such a system would not 
eliminate resort to taxation and the 
political manoeuvering as to who 
shall pay the bill. And where such 
a large proportion of the population 
is rural and irregularly employed it 
would be difficult to collect contribu- 
tions from employees. From experi- 
ence we know that men attaining the 
pension age have less difficulty in find- 
ing the pension authorities than the 
insurance collectors have in reaching 
them when they are of insurance- 
paying status. 

The problem of old age pensions 
reduces to this: granted that pro- 
vision must be made for a minimum 
of subsistence for the aged, funds 
must be obtained. All, including the 
workers themselves, prefer to have 
someone else pay the bill. If the 
worker is saddled with the cost he 
may protest against “‘class legisla- 
tion,” for the lowest paid workers, 
needing the protection most, will be 
least able to pay for it. If a non- 
contributory system is adopted the 
cry of “class legislation” is sure to 
be raised. In Uruguay the class best 
able to pay (large landowners) was 
not willing to pay; the class benefiting 
from the system could not pay; and 
politically, influence at the polls made 
it undesirable to ask either class to 


pay. 








OUR NEXT 


E are told by competent en- 
gineers that American in- 
dustry today is capable of 
producing a comfort level of living 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. Since we know 
this fact to be true, is it not appal- 
ing evidence of our failure to func- 
tion efficiently that over 11,000,000 
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costs, so that they represent the ac- 
tual goods-value of income needed 
and received. The table on page 842 
gives the figures for each year, as 
they are shown in the graph. 

It is significant that even in 1929, 
the most prosperous year of our his- 
tory, we fell short by more than 
$19,000,000,000 of producing the 


WORKERS’ INCOME 


MINIMUM COMFORT 














1934 1935 


Each coin represents $2,000,000,000. Each pile represents total wage and salary income received 
during year. 


men and women are denied the op- 
portunity to produce, while our na- 
tional income and our national pro- 
duction fall far below even the mini- 
mum necessary for health?? 

In the picture graph above, the 
heavy top line indicates the income 
necessary to give all wage and sal- 
aried workers a minimum comfort 
level of living; the piles of coins 
show the actual income received by 
all workers each year for the last 
seven years. The figures have all 
been adjusted for changes in living 


2See Monthly Survey of Business, June, 1936. 


income we could have produced and 
the income American workers needed 
for a comfort level of living. As a 
result, 40,000,000 of our popula- 
tion lived below the comfort level, 
and 20,000,000 of them did not even 
attain the minimum necessary for 
health. Thus for one-third of our 
population the far famed American 
Standard of Living was utterly un- 
known. 

At the bottom of depression, we 
produced scarcely more than half the 


*Professor Nystrom of Columbia University 
“Economic Principles of Consumption.” 
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minimum comfort income, while 13,- 
500,000 workers walked the streets 
in idleness (1932 and 1933). Last 
year we fell short by nearly $30,- 
000,000,000, while _ 12,000,000 
workers were denied the chance to 
work, depending on the government 
or their friends and relatives for a 
bare minimum of food and shelter. 

What does this idleness mean in 
terms of lost pro- 
duction, lost op- 
portunity for a 
better life? It 
means that as a 
nation we are 
condemning our 
people to a low 
standard of liv- 
ing. Take for in- 
stance our present 
housing situation. 
In 1935, experts 
estimate a short- 
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1931 
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TOTAL LABOR INCOME, UNITED 
STATES * 


Income 
Received 
(000,000 
omitted) 


oe $51,487 


Income received, U. S. Department of Com- 
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food products—milk. The minimum 
needs of our population called for 
approximately 30,000,000,000 
quarts of milk in 1935; yet only 
about 20,000,000,000 quarts were 
produced and consumed by our peo- 
ple. Here is a chance for farm work 
for many thousand unemployed—a 
chance to give our millions of under- 
nourished children the food they 
need for a fair 
start in life. 
Another ex- 
ample—an _ im- 
portant item on 
the nation’s 
clothing budget 
—shoes. We 
produced in 1935 
nearly 384,000,- 
ooo pairs of 
shoes, while our 
need for a com- 
fort level of liv- 


Income 
Needed for * 
Minimum 
Comfort 
(000,000 
omitted) 
$70,715 
71,634 
72,200 
72,695 
73,190 
73,685 
74,180 


48,309 
44,622 
38,410 


age of 5,000,000 
homes in the 
United States if 
our population is 
to have even the 
minimum of de- 
cent housing. 
Yet hardly more 


merce, weighted by Labor Department Cost of 


Living Index. Income needed, A. F. of L. esti- 
mate based on Professor Nystrom’s figures and 
U. S. Census. The figure represents the addi- 
tion necessary to lift all lower incomes up to 
the minimum comfort level. 

‘In estimating the total income necessary to 
give the American people a comfort living 
standard allowance was made for families of 
different sizes. The figures represent: Actual 
income received plus the amount necessary 


ing was over 
800,000,000 
pairs. Growing 
boys and girls 
wear out at least 
five pairs of shoes 
a year, yet we 
produced less 


than 100,000 
homes were built 
in 1935! To 
make up this housing shortage would 
give work to 6,650,000 men for one 
year, allowing for weather delays, or 
to 2,217,000 men for three years. 
Nearly all of these men stood idle in 
1935, unless they were given made 
work by the government, while thou- 
sands of families lived “‘doubled-up” 
or in houses unfit for human habita- 
tion. 

Again take one of our most vital 


fort level. 


raise all lower incomes up to the minimum com- 


than two pairs 
apiece for them. 
This means that 
while families who were able kept 
their boys and girls in shoes many 
hundred thousand children went 
barefoot. Hook worm, the bare- 
foot disease, continues its ravages 
throughout. 

These few examples serve to sug- 
gest the human cost of our failure to 
use the nation’s man power. Let us 
see what these shortages actually 
mean to the families who suffer most 
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from them. A study was made in 
1932 by the Children’s Bureau, cov- 
ering 259 families in § citics. This 
was the year in which we produced 
scarcely half enough for a comfort 
living level for our people. The fam- 
ilies visited were those who in nor- 
mal times were self-supporting on a 
relatively low wage income, and in 
depression were living on reduced in- 
come or relief. Thirty-nine percent 
of these families were living in hous- 
ing conditions distinctly below mini- 
mum health requirements; seventeen 
percent had “‘doubled-up” with rela- 
tives or friends. One-fourth of the 


children under sixteen slept in the 
same bed with two or more others. 

In food, the situation was even 
more serious. Sixty-one percent of 
the families lacked the food elements 
necessary for proper nourishment. 


Of those on relief, 79 percent lacked 
essential foods; forty percent had no 
fresh milk and 15 percent did not 
even have canned milk. Of all the 
children studied, those in relief fam- 
ilies and those not on relief, 43 per- 
cent had no milk at all. This under- 
nourishment is having its dire re- 
sults in illness and stunted growth, 
some of which is shown by the study. 
Much of its effect, however, may 
never be consciously realized by our 
nation, for it means that these un- 
dernourished children will never 
reach their full mental and physical 
stature. 

In clothing, the lacks were equally 
significant ; 63 percent of the families 
had an “inadequate supply of cloth- 
ing” according to the minimum 
standards of the Childrens’ Bureau 
and 15 percent were “destitute”. By 
destitute the Bureau means: ‘They 
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had only ragged underwear, or no 
change, only one dress or suit and 
that hardly passable, badly worn 
shoes or no shoes at all for the chil- 
dren, and perhaps no suitable out- 
side wraps.” This lack means that 
children stayed home from school. 
For any child who still has an atom 
of pride and a sense of justice would 
rather stay home than become the 
object of contempt among his school- 
mates through circumstances in no 
way his fault. Likewise fathers and 
mothers gave up going out, even to 
church, 

No family can safely go without 
proper food, clothing and housing 
for any length of time. Illness was 
doing its sinister work with abnormal 
severity among these orphan fam- 
ilies of our economic system. In 43 
percent of them medical treatment 
appeared to be needed and was not 
being given. The children were the 
greatest sufferers. Fifty families re- 
ported illness of the father during 
the previous six months, 80 illness 
of the mother and 114 illness of one 
or more child. 

These are some of the results of 
our failure to produce. Even in times 
of greatest prosperity we hold part 
of our producing capacity idle and 
make economic outlaws of 20,000,000 
people. Now, as we merge from the 
worst business depression in history, 
we find industrial production ap- 
proaching the theoretical “normal” 
—in May it was only 9.4 percent be- 
low normal °—while 11,000,000 men 
and women are still idle, with no 
place in our industries. 

We need to think in terms of a 
new “normal” for production, and 


®Cleveland Trust Co. 
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a normal which will provide for all 
the needs of our population—for we 
can accomplish this—and give jobs 
to all the unemployed. 

Can we count on the present main- 
spring of productive activity—indi- 
vidual initiative and the profit mo- 
tive—-to accomplish this? It has 
never in the past achieved maximum 
use of our producing capacity. Our 
chief need seems to be better co- 
ordination. In our present complex 
economic system, every individual 
business depends on others and each 
affects others by its actions; every 
business also depends ultimately on 
its workers both as producers and 
buyers, and every business affects 
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others by its wage and labor policies. 
We need (1) more information, in 
the form of records showing what 
products are needed, who can pro- 
duce them and where labor power 
can be best used. (2) Better organi- 
zation of different functioning 
groups— Labor, consumers, far- 
mers, business men—and better 
means of working together. These 
are forerunners of coordinated ac- 
tion to achieve the results we desire. 

These at least may serve as sug- 
gestions for study. For is not this 
great engineering problem, of ade- 
quate production and distribution, 
the next frontier we have to con- 
quer? 


GIVE ME A SHIP! 


Oh, give me a ship . 


. a mighty ship... 


A ship with a towering mast— 
And give me a sea to sail upon... 
With the billows marching past; 


Give me to drink of the bracing wind... 
A wind as keen as the keel— 
And give me the music of Neptune’s voice 
On sounding-boards of steel; 


Give me the wide horizon line 
Where the ocean weds the sky; 
And a vessel’s wake,—like a watery road,— 
Where hovering sea gulls cry; 


Give me a voyage ’neath a friendly sun... 
Night, and a guiding star; 

Then give me a Dawn when my eyes can meet 
The shores of a land afar! .. 


So give me a ship. . 


. a mighty ship... 


A ship with a towering mast— 
And give me a sea to sail upon... 
With the billows marching past! 
—GeoRGE HoRNELL Morris. 











A POWER COMPANY PROMISES 


| Dee in the year of 19165, 
my sailing days as seaman and 
navigator came to an end. 

To a regrettable end because I was 
instrumental in locating for a west- 
ern power company a lost valuable 
submarine cable and was therefore 
rewarded with a promise of a job for 
life. 

This promise was given me in their 
general offices. 

I was solemnly promised that if I 
would go up to Rio Tuvis I could be 
my own boss. Just take charge of 
and operate a speedboat, and when 
the occasion so called for, assist in 
trouble on the high line and the read- 
ing of meters, helping out on cable 
troubles, and transferring the line- 
men, etc. .. . 

All was well until 1920, when I 
received severe injuries to my hands 
and was also overcome by pyrene 
gases putting out a fire on the speed- 
boat one night. This gave a start to 
severe and violent headaches, (In 
1926, complained but got a cold 
shoulder. ) 

In 1923, two more boats were 
added to my care. One documented, 
and one more speedboat. 

In 1927, I was severely injured 
by lifting, and a strain was received 
on the sciatic nerve, causing painful 
sciatica and laid me up for a consid- 
erable time, losing my wages and 
forced to pay my own medical ex- 
penses, although I was injured in the 
line of duty. 

On the 2nd of January, 1928, I 
went back on the boats again and 
then on March 14th, 1928, I was 
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overcome by poisonous gases through 
exposure to carbon monoxide from a 
leaky exhaust pipe. This was very 
serious, almost stopping my heart, 
and developed into what the kind 
doctor called pericarditis and the 
company left me to help myself. 

It was three months before I was 
able to go down and get the doctor’s 
OK and permission to go back to 
work, 

Unfortunately, when I went down 
to go aboard the boat I was the docu- 
mented master in the U. S. Custom 
House. I was afraid to go back just 
then because of a violation of law by 
the vessel, involving the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, which would in their turn 
hold me responsible because I was 
the master of the vessel and also 
responsible for any illegal traffic with 
the vessel. I had also in mind what 
happened to the masters and crew of 
the Canadian vessel, ‘“The Quadra.” 

In the early part of the year of 
1928, I had been signed up for a 
group life insurance policy with my 
wife named as beneficiary in this 
policy. 

My family was very grateful for 
what supposed to be an act of kind- 
ness from the company. 

This policy was kept in the com- 
pany office until the 2oth day of 
June, 1928, when the policy was 
handed to me by a company agent 
informing me also that the policy was 
then in force. Seventeen days before 
(June 3rd, 1928) the company had 
me signed up in the U. S. Custom 
House on their vessel as master for 
another year. 
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We have never received one cent 
of sick-list-money as the company 
had stated to the Labor Commission 
we had. Dozens of times I have 
asked the company what became of 
my sick-list-money but no one has yet 
replied to my request. 

I did not see any one there who 
could have needed it any more than 
my family after my illness when the 
company left me like a sick dog with- 
out a master to die. 

They said my injuries were not 
industrial in any way. 

I said, “if that is the cause then 
they must have taken towers, insula- 
tors, sub-stations, and boats out of 
the industries at the same time they 
cancelled the life insurace policy and 
benefits.” 

So that was the way they settled 
the bills from the doctor and nurse. 
Not industrial in any way to be filled 
full of poison from carbon monoxide 
in the line of duty on the boats! 

There is no doubt but that it was 
the company’s duty to render medi- 
cal attention and aid because of the 
fact that in the year 1918, when I 
went down to the Ferry-building in 
San Francisco and wanted to enlist 
because I was a navigator and 
thought the government could use a 
man with my acquaintance with the 
English Channel, North Sea, and the 
Bay of Biscay, and who was also 
somewhat experienced in blockade 
running from the Yellow Sea during 
the Russian—Japanese war. I was 
then informed from the enlisting 
offices that the job I was then holding 
for the power company was an indus- 
trial job and the industries must be 
kept going, and I was then better ac- 
quainted than a new man would be on 


that particular job I then held and 
advised me to stay on that job. 

It is to be regretted that my job 
was industrial then and not industrial 
when I became ill and injured. 

In the first month of the year 
1929, I was informed by a division 
superintendent of the power company 
that I would not any longer be able 
to attempt to handle such a job as I 
had before, because they wanted a 
man able and not afraid to go out in 
storm and rain and at nights in the 
future. 

Of course this was a gross insult 
and adding insult to injury by trying 
to make me believe I was afraid to 
go out after dark or get seasick. 

After a lot of correspondence to 
the company reminding them that I 
was the documented master on the 
vessel in question and also the one 
who had the responsibility for said 
vessel until June 3rd, 1929, they had 
no right to operate this vessel with 
unchanged documents. 

In the month of March, 1929, the 
company sent a special agent to see 
me. He offered me $200.00 to call 
everything square. 

Now I had my wages for 12 
months coming, also the expense for 
medical attention and $150.00 com- 
mission held in the company’s office 
for stock I had been instrumental in 
selling. 100 shares at $100.00 per 
share with an agreement of 2 per cent 
commission plus the damage to my 
permanently crippled hands. 

I refused the settlement! 

Back in 1925, when I asked a divi- 
sion superintendent what he thought 
was the reason for my not getting 
more than $50.00 of my stock com- 
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A POWER COMPANY PROMISES 


mission when I had $200.00 coming, 
his answer was the following— 

“You know, Charlie, you did not 
have to put up so good a front.” 
That is the reply I got regarding my 
stock commission. It may be true my 
front was not so good, but I worked 
for about five years to land this stock 
deal successfully. And so another 
gentleman received the fruit of my 
labor, not because he was more able 
to sell the stock but because his front 
was better! I, too, have seen the 
time in this world when I was shined 
up and had a pretty good front, but 
was not able to collect $150.00 le- 
gally. It might have been done in 
China by taking a squeeze from some 
unfortunate poor smuggler or pirate 
who happened to get caught and 
wanted release. 

In July, 1930, a small settlement 
was made and a promise of a “little 


job”—a continuation of the promise 


of 1915. The division superintend- 
ent told me on June: 30th, 1930, 
that I would be always welcome to 
work for the power company. So 
with the small sum and the “‘little 
job” every unpleasantness was to be 
forgotten and I was to go back to 
work, 

I waited and I waited for the di- 
vision superintendent to come and 
inform me what job I was to take, 
but he did not show up. 

On the 21st of July, 1930, a mes- 
senger or agent from the city office 
came and brought a check for 
$500.00, also a release which he 
wanted me to sign before he handed 
me the check. I did not think at the 
time there was any trickery or fraud 
attempted at that time because I 
know the release was unread, un- 
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dated, and unwitnessed, also there 
was no consideration or mutual as- 
sent, so I understood it was not 
binding. 

Days went by and I phoned the 
office of the company, the division 
superintendent, and reminded him of 
the “little job.” His answer was, 
“You signed, did you not?” 

I said, “What do you mean? 
Signed! Oh, I understand now, I 
was tricked! Goodby!” 

1 sent several telegrams to the 
company’s executives complaining 
about tricking me out of the little 
job as the balance of my wages. But 
the only answer I got was from a 
claim agent informing me that I left 
the service the 22nd of March, 1928, 
when I was taken ill and permanently 
injured in the line of duty, with the 
order of—help yourself, from the 
company. 

By this time there were the rumors 
of a merger by the two companies 
and sure enough it went through, the 
two companies were merged. It 
added some more brilliant talents 
interested in beating the poor and the 
weak, 

I wrote and asked them if they had 
merged my sick-list-money and stock 
commission or if it was filed away 
some place, but I received no reply to 
my question. 

Early in the year of 1932, I 
consulted a marine attorney. He 
informed me that my case was a sea- 
man’s act case and to court we went 
April sth, 1932. Myself, my wife, 
my boy, and my girl. 

We had to hold our right hands up 
and take oath to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. We believed we must do so 
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carefully, for the honor of “the 
court,” the respect of “our govern- 
ment”’ and for the sake of our own 
consciences. In fact, I was so careful 
that when the honorable judge asked 
me, ‘‘Why did they give you this 
money?” I answered, “I don’t know, 
your honor.” Because I did not 
know if it was for my crippled hands, 
my sicklist money or some of the bal- 
ance of my wages! Of course if I 
had said “compromise” the story 
would perhaps have been different 
because there can be no compromise, 
no remedy, and no agreement bind- 
ing on a seaman and his right. 

The power company attorneys, 
they were different, they knew before- 
hand that they had quite a job on 
their hands to beat us of the balance 
of our wages so they and the com- 
pany had to arrange to have a witness 
in the court who had nothing to do 
with the case, lie on the witness stand, 
so if lying in the court in the witness 
chair means perjury, then there was 
perjury committed to beat a poor 
family of the balance of wages or a 
“little job.” 

Well, it took nine days before we 
heard of the honorable court’s de- 
cision in favor of the power com- 
pany without cost. I protested, of 
course, to the U. S. attorney’s office 
and this office kindly informed me 
that the power company agent was 
only passing opinions, when my wife 
and I know for a fact and have the 
proof that he was lying. Of course, 
barring the chance that the power 
company has had the opportunity to 
change the court records. 

It is hard telling what they can do 
when they can get away with perjury. 
And to think of it all, that it should 


become necessary for such educated 
legal talents as the power companies 
surround themselves with, have to 
use their strong influence to beat a 
poor family who only were loyal and 
trusting out of a “little job” and 
their chance to recover their losses 
during illness received in the indus- 
tries of the company. Could it have 
been possible they used my sick-list- 
money to pay for the wine they 
looted? “I wonder if it could have 
been possible ?” 

In 1927, in the month of July, the 
power company stored a $2000.00 
65 h.p. marine engine in my boat 
shop. This engine was stored for 
about eleven months. 

In 1928, before they were going 
to remove this engine, I thought that 
$5.00 per month for storage was not 
too much with the responsibility that 
goes with it. I wanted storage for 
nine months—only $45.00. The 
company did not believe in paying for 
storage so they sent a truck down 
with a number of men. They dis- 
mantled the doors by order of the 
company, took the engine and hauled 
it away. I objected because I did not 
think it was correct to break into my 
humble shop when there was a key to 
the lock and if they had come and 
asked me for the key they could have 
had same and it would not have been 
necessary to break in. 

Later on, in 1929, I protested 
about the matter to the company’s 
special agent. The agent informed 
me it was perfectly alright for the 
company to break into any place they 
had anything stored. I explained to 
the agent that my humble place was 
just as important to me as a bank is to 
a banker because my place had two 
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REAPER 


doors with locks on and to go in there 
without a key would be to violate the 
burglarizing law—of course, if it is a 
violation of law for a power company 
to break in because the company did 
not want to pay the storage. I have 
the evidence of a broken lock and 
part of the engine to prove the com- 
pany’s courtesy. 

I wonder why the company did not 
ask me for the key? Did they not 
want to pay the storage? 

It is the uncivilized methods of the 
power company I wanted to point out 
and not their failure to pay the stor- 
age at that particular time, had they 
only come and asked me for the key. 
You know, I was boss there—and 
neither the president nor general man- 
ager could order my humble place or 
home broken into because of their 
strong and powerful influence. 

For over sixteen years I had to pay 
so much a month for having their 
(the company’s) meter hanging in 
my home. 

I am sure it would not be legal for 
me or anyone else to take a notion to 
break into the power company’s office 
of the president. 

I have many times wondered: 
‘Why don’t the power companies do 
to others as they want others to do 
to them?” It is hard telling why! 
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In 1932, the power company and 
their collection agency had a dispute 
with me regarding a bill. All our 
lights were shut off by the power 
company. The power company and 
a collection company got it in their 
heads that $6.78 plus 87¢ amounted 
to $9.85 and were very sure about it 
and were going to take out civil ac- 
tion suit by order of the company. 

In 1932, in the month of July, on 
the 28th day, I paid the bill of 87¢, 
which was for my boatshop, because 
I needed the light in the night time to 
haul some boats up on the ways when 
the tides were high in the night. 
Even after my bill of 87¢ was paid 
the company refused to give me light 
until the 28th of August, 1933 (thir- 
teen months later). 

Think of this!) They left my poor 
and humble boatshop dark for such a 
long time, and if it had not been for 
the very kind gentlemen of the Rail- 
road Commission they perhaps yet 
would have refused me light. This 
very kind commissioner to the poor 
informed the company it had blun- 
dered. 

Blundered they had, because $6.78 
plus 87¢ never amounted to $9.85 
and never will. That was the only 
reason they had for disconnecting 
our lights. 


REAPER 


Paint me a woman in a field of wheat 
Yellow and full against the shining heat 


Of afternoon. But do not let her bind 
The lovely sheaves, having within her mind 


A care of winter. 


Let her stand and glean 


With quiet eyes, unthinking and serene, 


The sky, the earth, the color and the sun, 
To feed her soul long after summer’s done. 


—OLcA Marx. 





TWO HANDED FIGHTING 
E. R. BowEN 


General Secretary, The Cooperative League 


American Labor leaders, an Eng- 

lish Labor leader recently de- 
clared that American Labor was 
fighting with one hand behind its 
back. To soften the shock of this 
declaration, the speaker first of all 
made it clear beyond any question of 
doubt that he believed 100 per cent 
that labor must organize as pro- 
ducers and stressed the great gains 
which had been accomplished by or- 
ganized labor. Furthermore, he de- 
clared that he spoke not as a critic 
but was only expressing his astonish- 
ment that labor in America had not 
yet realized that nothing less than a 
two handed fight would win. This 
he interpreted to mean that it was no 
less necessary for labor to do battle 
as consumers as well as producers if 
it is to win. A two handed fight 
would mean, he said, organizing as 
consumers into cooperatives as well 
as organizing as producers into 
unions. 

“Organizing as consumers into co- 
operatives we think necessary,” he 
said, “in order to control prices as 
well as pay.” Then with phrases 
coined out of the century old battle 
which labor in Britain has fought, he 
quoted the famous Webbs that “or- 
ganizing as producers was only organ- 
izing the servant side of life, while 
organizing as consumers to take over 
ownership was organizing the master 
side of life.” He agreed with the 
great George Russell of Ireland that 
when labor failed to organize as con- 
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sumers it was like an army which 
would give back to the enemy at the 
end of the week all that it had gained 
during the week in prisoners, muni- 
tions and territory. 

“Every stitch of clothing I have 
on was made in factories owned by 
my consumers cooperative associa- 
tion,” he said proudly. Then he ham- 
mered home the further fact that not 
only did production for use produce 
better quality at lower prices but that 
every one of the more than 280,000 
employees in the great consumers co- 
operative retail stores, wholesale and 
factories in Great Britain was a mem- 
ber of a trade union. He cited fig- 
ures showing that wages in coopera- 
tives had not been reduced since 1929, 
that an investigation showed that 
paychecks averaged from a shilling 
to a pound higher per week in the 
cooperatives than for similar posi- 
tions in private industry, that the 
cooperatives in Great Britain had 
increased the number of their em- 
ployes by ten thousand a year during 
the past five years. 

With apologies, but necessary be- 
cause of the lack of knowledge in 
America of the significance of organ- 
izing as consumers, he then told 
briefly and dramatically the story of 
the starting of the Consumers Co- 
operative Movement in Great Britain 
in 1844 among 28 poor weavers in 
Rochdale, England. Losing a strike 
and also becoming disillusioned about 
the results they had been able to se- 
cure through political action, the 
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famous 28 weavers met to consider 
what they could do to help them- 
selves. It must have been that the 
shades of Dr. King were present with 
them and that they could recall dimly 
the advice he gave years before to a 
group of workers when he said, “You 
are poor. You think you have no 
power. Organize your purchasing 
power.” In the end after long dis- 
cussion the weavers concluded that 
the Achilles heel of the competitive 
economic order was the market, and 
that, even though poor, they could 
begin to control the market if they 
organized as consumers to own their 
own store. And so began the great 
Consumers Cooperative Movement, 
starting with such a simple idea as 
that the people in front of the coun- 
ter should own their retail business 
rather than the man behind the coun- 
ter—that the people had power as 
organized consumers as well as or- 
ganized producers and citizens and 
that they should exercise that power. 


History records many instances 


where ideas which have been latent 
for years crystallize in some one or a 
few persons’ minds, and we date the 
birth of a new form of freedom from 
that hour. So with the Rochdale 
Pioneers of 1844. They were great 
common workingmen. They had a 
clear vision of two of the greatest 
ideas which have ever been thought 
through by mankind—that liberty 
and justice should be applied to the 
economic as well as the political or- 
ganization of life. To insure econ- 
omic liberty for all time in the de- 
velopment of Consumers Coopera- 
tives they laid the first two corner- 
stones of Open Membership and One 
Person One Vote. They reasoned 
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that economic democracy means 
everybody, just as it does in political 
affairs, and that accordingly there 
should be no restrictions on member- 
ship as to race, creed or any other 
affiliation. They argued that just as 
persons and not property voted in a 
political democracy, just so should 
persons and not property vote in an 
economic democracy, which meant 
that each member should have only 
one vote irrespective of the amount 
of shares he owned and that there 
should be no proxy voting. Further- 
more, to insure economic justice they 
laid two other cornerstones which 
they called Limited Interest on Capi- 
tal and Patronage Dividend. Capital 
in a Cooperative is hired at the lowest 
interest rate and does not receive a 
share of the profits. Perhaps the 
greatest question which the Rochdale 
Pioneers solved was the simple ques- 
tion as to what should be done with 
the profits. Gladstone says that their 
conclusion was the greatest social in- 
vention in the world’s history. They 
decided that the profits were in reality 
overcharges after all other expenses 
were paid and should be distributed 
back to those who paid them in, ac- 
cording to the amount of their pur- 
chases. 

On the basis of these four corner- 
stones of economic liberty and eco- 
nomic justice the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Movement has grown in 
Great Britain until today over half, 
or more than 7,200,000 families, are 
members of the cooperatives stores. 
Cooperative retail business amounts 
to a billion dollars a year. The 
Cooperative Wholesale Society is the 
largest single business in Great 
Britain and has a yearly volume of a 
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half billion. From retailing and 
wholesaling they have reached back 
to production and now own 150 fac- 
tories where they produce pure food 
and goods for themselves without 
private profit. During the past five 
years an average of $120 millions per 
year of purchasing power has been 
spread widely among the people 
through the payment of patronage 
dividends on purchases. All of this 
is the outcome of “a few humble 
workers who simply lived, laboured 
and suffered, with no other teaching 
than is supplied from manual labour, 
the thought of their daily bread and 
unshakeable faith in the advent of 
justice.” 

From Great Britain the Consumer 
Cooperative idea began to spread to 
other countries where it has accom- 
plished wonders in realizing a greater 
degree of economic justice. When 
the Cooperative Movement started 
in Denmark more than 42 per cent of 
the farms were operated by tenants; 
today an official report says that farm 
tenancy has disappeared. There is 
practically no unemployment in 
Sweden as described in the new book 
“Sweden: The Middle Way.” A re- 
viewer of this book suggests that we 
look to democratic Sweden and learn 
how to combine political party, labor 
union and consumer cooperative or- 
ganization and action to solve un- 
employment and distribute wealth 
widely among the people. There the 
Cooperatives are known as the “trust 
busters.” They have proven that by 
organizing as consumers to control 
the market they could destroy the 
crushing power of the industrial 
octopus. Finland is widely adver- 
tised as a country which pay its debts. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


It is to be hoped that this will result 
in Americans generally beginning to 
discover Finland. They will find that 
the standards of living of the well-to- 
do and the poor in Finland already 
approximate economic equality, and 
the difference is constantly narrow- 
ing. 

Limits of space prevent telling the 
story of the spread of the Consumers 
Cooperative Movement into over 
forty countries with over 100,000,000 
members. The central cooperative 
organizations in these countries are 
joined together in a world wide In- 
ternational Cooperative Alliance 
which is committed to the spread of 
peace and plenty to everyone through 
evolutionary democratic progress 
rather than violence. 

The real story of the Consumers 
Cooperative Movement starts in 
America at the close of the World 
War. Never before had the soil 
been prepared for the permanent 
starting of consumers organization 
in America. However, the farmers 
soon discovered that they were badly 
handicapped in being unable to pay 
for what they had to buy, with the 
prices they could get for what they 
raised. So they started in dead ear- 
nest to organize as producers into 
cooperative marketing associations 
and soon afterwards into cooperative 
purchasing or consumers cooperative 
associations as well. 

With good judgment the farmers 
have proceeded to limit themselves 
first to a few major standard lines of 
products. Four principal fields have 
been entered. In the East it has been 
largely in feed, seed and fertilizer. 
In the Central West petroleum prod- 
ucts have predominated. Insurance 
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cooperatives have been developed in 
the lines of fire, auto and life. Toa 
lesser degree the field of groceries 
has been entered. The extent to 
which this development has taken 
place has not been generally realized 
by city residents in America. Today 
there are probably in the United 
States no less than ten thousand retail 
cooperative associations, if credit 
unions are included, which are co- 
operatives in the finance field. More 
than one hundred wholesales have 
been organized by the retail associa- 
tions. Twenty-five of them do a busi- 
ness of over a million dollars, the 
largest reaching no less than 24 mil- 
lion. In all, according to statistics 
compiled by the Farm Credit Admin- 


istration, more than one-eighth, or 


$250,000,000 of the total volume of 


$2 billion of farm supply purchasing 
This 


is done through cooperatives. 
amount has doubled in the last five 


years. As a whole cooperative pur- 
chasing in the United States has 
reached a total of some $365 million 
or more than a million dollars a day. 
Ten of the large wholesales in the 
petroleum field have organized a cen- 
tral buying agency and together pur- 
chased over $25 million in 1935, 
which was an increase of 20 per cent 
over the previous year. The largest 
cooperative automobile insurance 
company has now reached eighth 
place among mutuals. Within less 
than ten years it has accumulated as- 
sets of over $4 million and has over 
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160,000 members in eight Eastern 
States. 

Farmers date their depression 
from 1921, while loans to Europe 
continued factory production and de- 
layed the date of labor’s depression 
until 1929. Now labor is becoming 
rapidly aroused to the need of or- 
ganizing as consumers to control the 
prices of what they buy, as did the 
farmers several years previously. Co- 
operation is now going to town in 
America. Starting with simple study 
and buying club organizations, which 
have developed by the hundreds 
within the past two years, a gradual 
evolution is taking place until full 
fledged stores and oil stations are 
flourishing in many cities which have 
gone through the trial and error 
stage and have closed their books on 
their first year of success. In general 
the oil stations are saving their mem- 
bers about 10 per cent and the gro- 
cery stores about 5 per cent. 

Only when labor begins to organ- 
ize as consumers to control prices, 
and even more vitally, to begin to 
take over ownership of the organized 
business of this country, will labor 
get its full stride and really come into 
its own. Only by a two handed fight 
with its consumer as well as its pro- 
ducer hand will labor win out in its 
battle and eventually reach the goal 
of employment for every one, indi- 
vidual ownership of homes and co- 
operative ownership of industry. 








ORGANIZATION FOR GREATER POWER 


EpWarp F. KLOTER 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


A’ CAMPAIGN is going for- 
Ave in New Jersey which 
should be of interest to trade 
unionists throughout the United 
States. It is a campaign carried on 
by the New Jersey State Electrical 
Workers Association, composed of 
11 local unions of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
They have organized themselves into 
this State association for greater 
power in opposing the anti-union 
practices of the Public Service Cor- 
poration, the dominant electric utility 
of the State. 

New Jersey, as everybody knows, 
is a tight little commonwealth. Tra- 
ditionally, it has been known as a cor- 
poration State, and a number of 
newspaper writers have spoken of it 
as being completely dominated by the 
Public Service Corporation, a Mor- 
gan controlled group of utilities; the 
Standard Oil Company; and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. All three of 
these great aggregates of capital are 
anti-union in their policies. 

There was a time when the Public 
Service Corporation did a good deal 
of its construction work with union 
members, but when the holding com- 
pany bill was passed, this corporation 
made certain changes in its structures 
to meet the demands of the bill. 
Whether it acted in a retaliative move 
or not, is not clear. It took steps to 
do all of its construction work on a 
non-union basis. This was a serious 
step for the Public Service Company 
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to take inasmuch as unemployment 
was heavy in the electrical construc- 
tion industry, and at times 50 percent 
to 60 percent of the electrical work- 
ers had been without employment. 

Electrical workers were deter- 
mined that this policy should not be 
accepted passively. They knew they 
were up against a powerful corpora- 
tion that had its roots in Wall Street. 
They knew also that this corporation 
had friendly relationships with the 
principal newspapers of New Jersey, 
the State legislators, city councils and 
many other accepted institutions. 

They decided on a wider campaign 
of cooperation than any hitherto un- 
dertaken and founded their State As- 
sociation. They held frequent meet- 
ings and worked out a program of 
opposition. They were aware that 
the state of public opinion in New 
Jersey was such that no markedly ad- 
vanced plea, either for unionism or 
public ownership, could succeed. 
They felt, however, that an honest 
and social appeal to the public could 
be made on the grounds that the pub- 
lic utility was not only unfair to the 
workers but was unfair to the con- 
sumers in its very high electric rate 
structure. Put in a syllogism, the 
program of the New Jersey State 
Electrical Workers Association runs 
like this: 

Very high electric rates exist in 
New Jersey. If these high rates were 
sharply cut, more current would be 
sold, more appliances would be in- 

















DARK HOURS 


stalled, and more work would be 
given to Electrical Workers, and the 
general public would be benefited. 

Upon this basis they have carried 
on their campaign. They have sent 
carefully prepared publicity to news- 
papers, and at first these newspapers 
were inclined to give full accounts of 
the struggle, but strange to say, after 
a few weeks, the newspapers refused 
to accept the findings of the New 
Jersey State Electrical Workers As- 
sociation and cut off this avenue of 
education to the public. 

The Association has used direct 
methods of carrying their story to 
the voters. They have sent commun- 
ications to the legislators at Trenton. 
They have issued automobile stickers 
carrying the pungent slogan, “Every- 
body Profits by Low Electric Rates,” 
and they have issued pamphlets of 
carefully prepared figures carrying 
the story of their campaign through- 
out the State. 

Recently they purchased space at 
an industrial exhibit held under the 
auspices of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and presented a booth so 
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attractive that it gathered the inter- 
est of most of the spectators to its 
particular location. There was a 
flare-up and the Public Service Cor- 
poration demanded that the booth be 
removed. But the Electrical Work- 
ers stood their ground and after mak- 
ing slight concessions, they continued 
to carry their story of low electric 
rates to thousands of spectators and 
distributed their literature. 

What the outcome is going to be, 
I do not know at this juncture. How- 
ever, I believe this represents a new 
phase of the labor struggle. Only a 
technical strike has been called 
against the Public Service Corpora- 
tion, yet the struggle is very bitter. 
It is very sharp, and it is, without 
doubt, reaching public opinion on a 
wide front throughout the entire 
State. 

In the meantime, the Electrical 
Workers are learning new lessons of 
cooperation, and are bringing all 
modern methods to bear upon the 
course of their campaign. They are 
fighting a clean, vigorous fight that 
cannot help bearing some fruit. 


DARK HOURS 


Heart, do not barter these for hours of mirth, 
They were the prelude of a Christmas morn, 
They were the price Love paid for love’s rebirth 
And for the peace that holds a heart that’s torn. 


So falter not in faith, large hope renew, 
For faith can move the mountains, so He said. 
Though hungry fields are all that lie in view, 
A miracle of loaves five thousand fed. 


—SisTER Mary EvLatia. 





PROGRESS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM’ 


Unemployment Compensation 


ITH the approval of the 

unemployment compensation 

law of the state of Louisiana 
the number of states which have en- 
acted such laws, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has reached 15. 
The Louisiana bill providing for 
unemployment compensation was 
passed by the legislature on June 
22 and approved by the governor 
on June 29. This latest unemploy- 
ment compensation law does not be- 
come effective until the adoption of 
the proposed amendment of the state 
constitution of Louisiana which was 
approved June 26. This amendment 
will be voted upon next November. 

More than 7,500,000 workers 
will be covered in the jurisdiction 
in which the states have enacted un- 
employment compensation laws. This 
amounts to over 40 per cent of the 
total number who will be covered 
when every state has passed an un- 
employment compensation law in 
conformity with the Social Security 
Act. 

Utah, South Carolina and Loui- 
siana are the only states whose un- 
employment compensation laws have 
not yet been approved by the Social 
Security Board under Title IX of the 
Act. While South Carolina’s law 
has been submitted but not yet ap- 
proved, the laws of Utah and Loui- 
siana have not yet been submitted 
to the Board for approval. 


+Summary as of July 15, 1936 based on data 
furnished by the Social Security Board. 
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States whose unemployment com- 
pensation laws have been approved 
by the Board receive federal grants 
to meet administrative expenses. For 
the six months ending June 30 the 
total federal allotment for such pur- 
poses was 937,567.54. Grants total- 
ing $498,983.48 have thus far been 
authorized for the quarter begin- 
ning July 1, 1936. 

Unemployment compensation leg- 
islation is now pending in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Interest in such legis- 
lation is indicated in Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Kansas, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Texas, and 
Minnesota. 


Old Age Benefits 


Plans are progressing for assign- 
ment of benefit account numbers to 
some 26,000,000 workers who will 
be included in the program of fed- 
eral old-age benefits provided for in 
the Social Security Act. The Social 
Security Board is in process of or- 
ganizing personnel in one hundred 
district offices. The assignment of 
benefit account numbers will require 
filling out a simple application giv- 
ing the worker’s name, age, address, 
parents’ names, and place of em- 
ployment. Details of procedure have 
not yet been perfected. 

While the monthly old-age retire- 
ment benefits will not be payable un- 
til 1942, lump-sum payments will be 
made to eligible workers who become 
65 years of age before that date and 
to the estates of eligible workers 





CITY CROW 


who die before that date. It is esti- 
mated that 300,000 persons will be 
eligible for such benefits in 1937. 


Public Assistance 


Thirty-eight states, including the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
are now cooperating in the program 
of public assistance to the needy 
aged, needy blind, and dependent 
children. According to estimates of 
state officials, the total number be- 
ing aided in these 38 states is 1,016,- 
913. Thirty-six states have plans to 
take care of 784,628 aged; 21 states 
have plans to take care of 24,737 
blind; and 20 states have plans to 
take care of 207,548 dependent chil- 
dren. 

For the quarter ending March 31, 
the federal allotment to states with 
public-assistance plans was $6,986,- 
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163. For the quarter ending June 
30, the Social Security Board author- 
ized grants for public assistance 
amounting to $18,360,780.06. Of 
this sum, $15,807,589.41 covered 
grants for aid to needy aged; $705,- 
207.81 covered grants to needy 
blind; and $1,847,982.84 covered 
grants to dependent children. A few 
additional retroactive allotments may 
still be made for this period. 

For the quarter ending September 
30, the Social Security Board has 
thus far allotted $6,710,173.86 in 
grants for public assistance; $6,092,- 
328.90 for old-age assistance, $184,- 
583.61 for aid to the blind, and 
$433,261.35 for aid to dependent 
children. These grants cover 15 
state old-age assistance plans, 9 state 
plans for the blind, and 8 state plans 
for dependent children. 


CITY CROW 


You choose the tallest trees on which to light. 
Though wrens may find content in sheltering rooves, 
Sparrows delight in clattering horses’ hooves, 

Dark pines are yours, winged fragment of the night! 
Degenerate kinsmen, starlings in a surf 

Flood lawns; fat pigeons fawn like easy ladies; 
Like some black angel bored with heaven or hades 
Sometimes you deign to tread this trivial turf. 


Your mocking cry resounds: I see thereafter 
Cloud-scudding skies above a half-plowed field; 
I hear sardonic, hoarse, defiant laughter— 

A Viking leaning on a riven shield. 

Black wings and voice above this urban toft, 
You lift my spirits, as my eyes, aloft. 


—KENNETH W. Porter. 





UNION 


Centralia’s Board of 
Conciliation 


RGANIZED Labor has just 
O perfected a Board of Con- 
ciliation which we believe will 
bring employment to Centralia, Ill. 
Representing the employers will be 
the business men and representing the 
workers will be the members of labor 
unions. The purpose of this Board 
is to provide a permanent body, ready 
and prepared at all times to hear em- 
ployers and employees in disputes 
and to attempt to conciliate them. 
The functions of the Board are to 
meet with employers and employees 
in dispute when it does not conflict 
with the rules and regulations of the 
Local Union or its International. To 
impartially hear representatives of 
both; to use judgment, reason and 
logic in connection with all matters 
presented; through the use of judg- 
ment, reason and logic applied to the 
information supplied by both em- 
ployers and employees. All evidence 
shall be taken down in writing, the 
side presenting the grievance, shall 
first be heard by the Board, and then 
the other side in dispute shall give 
their evidence, and the two parties in 
dispute shall not be brought together 
unless the Board deems it necessary. 
The Board is to furnish information 
to the public concerning disputes be- 
tween employer and employee, when 
in the judgment of the board such 
information should be furnished. In 
case of a non-unanimous decision of 
the Board, it is agreed to accept and 
publish a minority report. 
Obligation of an employer in dis- 
pute with his employees is to agree 
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TACTICS 


to conciliation; to meet with the 
board and his employees’ representa- 
tives; to agree that the board shall 
have the function above described; 
to permit no lock-out while negotia- 
tion are pending with the board. 

Obligation of employees in dispute 
with their employer is to agree to 
conciliation; to provide representa- 
tives to meet with the board and their 
employer or his representatives; to 
agree that the board shall have the 
function above described; to permit 
no strike or cessation of work while 
negotiations are pending with the 
board. 

Obligation of employer and em- 
ployees: When a matter is presented 
to the board by agreement of both 
parties it shall be considered to be in 
negotiation until such time as the 
board votes a recommendation or 
adjusts the matter by common con- 
sent of all parties, or votes to per- 
manently disagree. 

Representation: It shall be under- 
stood that when a controversy arises 
between the employer and employee, 
that the Board shall consist of dis- 
interested parties. If there are mem- 
bers of the Board that are in any way 
interested or connected with the par- 
ties in dispute, they shall be displaced 
by the Alternate for the duration of 
the dispute. 

Personnel of the board: The board 
shall consist of seven members se- 
lected as follows: 

Three members and an alternate 
shall be selected by the Business Men 
of Centralia in such manner as this 
body shall elect; these four members 
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to be considered as representing the 
employer. 

Three members and an alternate 
shall be selected by Organized Labor 
of Centralia in such manner as this 
body shall elect; these four members 
to be considered as representing the 
employee. 

Three members to serve as regu- 
lar board members and the fourth 
member as alternate to fill vacancies 
on the board. 

Election of Board: One member 
to be elected for three years, one for 
two years, and the third one for one 
year. The Alternate shall serve as 
alternate for one year and then as a 
regular member of the Board for 
three years. The office of the mem- 
bers of the Board will rotate one 
dropping out each year, which will 
cause an alternate to be elected each 
year. The out-going members shall 
be eligible for re-election. 

Election of Chairman of Board: 
The above six members shall select 
the seventh member in such manner 
as they shall elect; this member will 
be the Chairman of the board, and 
shall have full voice with all other 
members in all matters presented 
to the Board, but shall vote only in 
case of a tie; and shall be elected for 
one year, but shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

Eligibility of Members of Board: 
A member of the board must be a 
resident of Centralia. 

Complaints: When a complaint is 
turned in to the Board they must act 
within twenty-four hours after the 
complaint has been received.—A. C. 
SCHLUETER. 
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32 Union Shop Pacts Won by 
Labor Radio 


The advantages of using broad- 
casting for the benefit of the trade 
union movement is pointedly illus- 
trated in the experience of the Dairy 
Employes’ Union here in mobilizing 
the facilities of Station WCFL, 
owned and operated by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, to increase the 
number of dairies with union shop 
agreements. 

The radio campaign was born the 
latter part of February when Frank 
J. Gillespie, of the Dairy Employes’ 
Union, consulted Mr. McAssey, ad- 
vertising manager of WCFL, rela- 
tive to developing a program to help 
the union dairy employes. These men 
work on the inside of the dairies, pas- 
teurizing the milk, bottling it, etc. 

Mr. McAssey called R. Calvert 
Haws, program director of WCFL. 
After several discussions it was 
pointed out that while the housewife 
was the purchaser of the milk, the 
child was to a great extent the con- 
sumer, and that if the child could be 
reached in such a way as to increase 
consumption of milk, the objective of 
the campaign would be accomplished. 

The program was designed to do 
two things: First, to increase the 
consumption of milk and thereby in- 
crease the number of dairy employes, 
and, second, to induce dairies who did 
not employ union labor, or only em- 
ployed them in part, to employ union 
men. The Milk Drivers’ Union co- 
operated, and on March 16 the first 
program went on the air. 

The program theme was the story 
of Buffalo Bill’s early childhood in 
the West, and the theme of the copy 
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was “Drink milk purchased from 
your union milk driver.” The pro- 
gram was entitled ‘‘Pioneer’s Trad- 
ing Post,” and the “Pioneer’s Trad- 
ing Post Club’ was formed—one of 
the requisites for membership being 
that the application was signed by a 
union milk driver—and a contest was 
started. 
The results that the union received 
through their broadcasts over 
WCFL are almost phenomenal. 
Over 20,000 members joined the 
“Pioneer’s Trading Post Club,” and 
at the end of 10 weeks 32 dairies had 
voluntarily signed up with the union 
for the employment of union mem- 
bers to work in their plants. 
Although there had been other 
milk programs on the air without any 
perceptible increase in the sale of 
milk, today the sale of milk in Chi- 
cago has increased 25 per cent over 
what it was before the program 
started. Formerly only 80 per cent 
of the milk sold was handled by union 
employes; today 92 per cent is han- 
dled by employes carrying union 
cards, 
When the program started there 
were only 1,500 members of the 
union employed. By the end of May 
the employed members had risen to 
2,200—an increase of 700 union men 
put back to work. The presentation 
of the program has been given very 
careful attention. One of the fea- 
tures is the following Pioneer’s 
pledge, which is repeated at the end 
of each broadcast: 
‘We are Pioneers along the 
pathway to good health; 

We drink milk each day, for 
that is the way to happiness, 
long life and wealth.” 


Union Label on Brushes 


This is to advise you that for the 
first time in the brush making indus- 
try our Union has succeeded in put- 
ting the Union Label on brushes 
made in two of our union shops. 

We are affiliated with the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
New York and Vicinity, and with the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
and with the Union Label Trades 
Department. Our label is the regular 
A. F. of L. Union Label, its use has 
been duly granted to us by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Our purpose is to 
show other manufacturers in our in- 
dustry that it is a distinct advantage 
to make Union Labeled brushes. We 
can accomplish this purpose only with 
the cooperation of all A. F. of L. 
Unions. 

Therefore, we urge that your 
Local keep this in mind when order- 
ing brushes, and that you instruct 
your members that Union made 
brushes bearing the Union Label are 
now obtainable at the firms listed be- 
low or by calling on our Union for 
any information desired. 

We thank you for your coopera- 
tion and trust that with your help we 
can eventually reach our goal, all 
brushes to bear the Union Label. 


HERMAN TEMPLEMAN, Secretary 
Brushmakers Union, Local 16303. 


Paint Brushes by 
Marcus & BENNETT BrusH Co. 
133 Wooster St., New York City. 


House Furnishing and Industrial 
Brushes by 

CuLICOVER & SHAPIRO BRUsH Co. 

252 Pearl Street, New York City. 
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REEMPLOYMENT LAGS BEHIND 
BUSINESS RECOVERY 


N the first half of 1936, 1,755,000 
men and women went back to 
work in American industry, agri- 

culture,. transportation and trade. 
This is a larger employment gain 
than from January to June 1935, but 
smaller than in the first half of 1934, 
in the early NRA period, when 
1,918,000 found jobs. 

Significant also is the fact that, on 
the road back to 1929 levels of busi- 
ness and employment, reemployment 


is now considerably behind business 
recovery. The Federal Reserve 
Board unadjusted index of industrial 
production in June 1936 surpassed 
the level of June 1930; the Annalist 
index of business activity reached the 
July 1930 level, but employment has 
only reached the level of July 1931. 
It still falls short of the June 1930 
level by 3,500,000 jobs. At its pres- 
ent annual rate of gain, reemploy- 
ment appears to be lagging about a 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- _ decrease 

ployed (-—) 

July since 

1936 June! 
Altanta, Ga 4 - 
Baltimore, Md 10 = 
Birmingham, Ala 8 
Boston, Mass 15 
II 
Chicago, Ill 16 
Cincinnati, Ohio 10 
Cleveland, Ohio 6 
Denver, Colo 7 
Detroit, Mich 10 
a eee 13 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 15 
Milwaukee, Wis 10 
Minneapolis, Minn 6 
New York City, N. Y 29 
Omaha, Nebr II 
ee ee 28 
Philadelphia, Pa 21 
yk eee 12 
San Antonio, Texas 5 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 9 
St. Louis, Mo 13 
Seattle, Wash 9 
Washington, D. C........... 3 
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(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same Unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 


Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase 

members (+) or members (+) or 

unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
July since July since all 
1936 June! 1936 June! trades 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


year and a half behind business re- 
covery. With 11,138,000 still with- 
out normal productive work in our 
industries, this is indeed a serious 


matter. 

Of these 11,138,000 who have 
found no place in industry, the gov- 
ernment is giving work to 3,806,000 
in PWA and WPA. These agencies 
added 167,000 to their payrolls in 
June, while private industry gave 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U.S. (Weighted) Time 





Yearly Averages 


1,864,000 anes 
4,770,000 14. 

8,738,000 19. 
13,182,000 a3. 

3,723,000 24. 

364,000 20. 

2,208 ,c00 18. 


Unemployment by Month. 


1932 
January 
February 


11,926,000 
12,169,000 
12, 387,000 
12,519,000 
13,004,000 
13,373,000 
13,793,000 
13,968,000 
13,458,000 
13,415,000 
13,925,000 
14, 240,000 
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1933 
15,166,000 
15,319,000 


September... . 


November... . 
December... . 
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work to 170,000. ‘These slight in- 
creases in employment have contrib- 
uted little to those who have so long 
been in need of work. Even when 
government work is counted, 7,332,- 
000 are left wholly dependent on re- 
lief or on their friends. 

Employment gains in June were 
chiefly in building and in the heavy 
manufacturing industries (building 
41,000, manufacturing 38,000). 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U.S. (Weighted) Time 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 





13,382,000 
12,964,000 
12,420,000 
12,004,000 
11,711,000 
11,714,000 
12,222,000 
12, 362,000 
12,429,000 
12,213,000 
12,581,000 
12,359,000 


23 
22 
22 
23 
a4 
24 
cd 


September... . 


November... . 
December... . 
1935 


PHOWABRNAOUBHOD 


13,058,000 
12,764,000 
12,608 ,c00 
12,379,000 
12, 382,000 
12,389,000 
12,475,000 
12,219,000 
11,789,000 
11,449,000 
11,672,000 
11,397,000 


September... . 


November... . 
December... . 
1936 


ONGSCHEEAHUSHOO 


12,646,000 
12,570,000 
12,183,000 
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* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 

For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates. 
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Total 1928 
All Trades 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Total 1928 
Building Trades 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Total 1928 
Metal Trades 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Total 1928 
Printing Trades 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
Total 1928 
All Other Trades 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 


Work on roads gave 20,000 new jobs, 
farms 17,000, retail trade 12,000, 
railroads 8,000, and utilities 7,000. 

Trade union unemployment reports 
for July show that slight employment 


gains are continuing into the summer. 
Our weighted figures show: 12.4% 
of the membership unemployed in 
July, compared to 12.8% in June and 
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13.7% in May. 


Record for Eight Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. 
18 «618 
1g 15 
20 22 
27 027 
313 
35 34 
28 8626 
26 «424 
22 22 
36 639 
3° = 33 
38 43 
51 $2 
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58 55 
60 61 
go 52 
18 16 
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15 18 
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17 18 
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20 17 
18 17 
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TAKE MY STAND 


A One-Act Play by E. England’ 


EDICATED to the masses of 
southern millworkers and share- 
croppers, white and Negro, “‘in 

the hope that it will contribute new 
courage to their struggle for a better 
life,” Take My STAnp has to do with 
the determination of the workers in a 
southern textile mill to meet with their 
employer for the purpose of collective 
bargaining, with his plan to outwit 
them by importing from the county 
relief rolls poor white and poor black 
sharecroppers to take their places, 
and with the final checkmating of this 
plan by the young bookkeeper—risen 
from the ranks and married to the 
boss’s daughter—whose conflicting 
loyalties form the core of the drama, 
but who is finally impelled against his 
will to “take his stand” on the side of 
his fellow-workers; who realizes that 
there can be no neutral ground and 
that not to be aggressively on the side 
of the oppressed is to be in. reality 
against them. 

A one-act play of considerable 
power, TAKE My Sranp was first 
produced by the Labor Theatre of 
Brooklyn, New York. It requires 
about thirty minutes of acting time 
and a cast of five men and two women. 


1Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Take My STAND is fully protected 
under the copyright laws of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, including the 
Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of 
the Copyright Union. This means that it cannot 
be used without permission. Should union or 
other groups wish to produce the play, royalty 
arrangements must be made directly with the 
New Theatre League Repertory Department, 55 
West 45th Street, New York City. Copies of the 
complete play may be ordered from this organ- 
ization. The price of a single copy is 25 cents. 
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The scene is the office of the Saund- 
ers Textile Mill in a typical southern 
mill town. It is a bleak place, with a 
minimum of shabby furnishings. At 
rise of curtain the office is empty. A 
young man in a worn, cheap suit, hug- 
ging a newspaper-wrapped bundle, en- 
ters. Fastening the door’s rusty bolt, 
he yanks a suitcase from behind the 
bench in the corner and hurriedly 
transfers the contents of his bundle to 
the suitcase. At the angry rattling of 
the doorknob, the young bookkeeper, 
Clay, locks the suitcase and drops it 
behind a bench before unbolting the 
door. 

Barney, the mill superintendent, a 
middle-aged, stocky man in work 
clothes, enters and wants to know why 
Saunders, the boss, is not there. 
Doesn’t he know the hands are primed 
for devilment? “I don’t hear 
nothin,’ ” says Clay. 

Barney (flinging the door wide): 
I guess yer don’ hear nothin’. They’s 
not teched a bobbin since they come in 
this mawnin’. Lem, he says to me, 
‘It’s er stoppage!’ An’ them low down 
white trash is grinnin’ like idjits . . . 
primin’ theyselves to be docked plenty. 
(He looks at Clay, who has busied 
himself with his books.) An’ yer ain’ 
much bothered, are yer? 

Clay wants to know what he can do, 
and Barney tells him he figgered that 
since Clay an’ Lem is such ol’ frien’s, 
it wouldn’ do no harm for Clay to talk 
to Lem hisself . . . he’d probably 
have more influence with Lem than 
anybody, an’ it’s no more’n Saunders 
*d expec’, seein’ as how Clay is married 
to his gal Laura... . 
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Clay (sharply; controlling himself 
with an ef ort) : What's that got to do 
with it? Leave me outtathis... I 
was hired to keep the books . . . Ain’ 
my place to order no hands. . . . 

Here Lem Conners, in overalls, 
shoves past Barney. Toward Clay, 
who is ill at ease, he has a contemptu- 
ous indifferent manner. He asks Clay 
why the boss isn’t there, after settin’ 
a meetin’ with the Committee for this 
mawnin’ . . . “But he ain’ doin’ his- 
self a mite of good showin’ no con- 
carn,” he says, pausing with a broad 
grin as Barney streaks out of sight. 
“Thinks he’s gwine pull a fast one... 
get ’em to start workin’ while I’m up 
heah,”’ he cries. 

Clay pleads with Lem to tell him 
why he and the other mill hands have 
turned against him... none of 
them will give hima chance . . . ever 
since he and Laura came back from 
Memphis they’ve treated him as if he 
had a bad disease . . . Lem wants to 
know what he expected, hugs an’ 
kisses ? 

Clay: I nevur aimed to be proud. 
All the ambition I ever had was to get 
free of the poor kind of livin’ my folks 
had. . . . Seein’ my Ma pohly an’ 
a-dyin’ fer years, and my Pa a slave 
all his life to the ridin’ boss, I vowed 
I’d get me a way of livin’ where a 
man’s treated human. . . . The way 
I figger, it wuz my runnin’ off an’ 
marryin’ Saunders’s gal that got you 
all agin’ me, but I never meant to 
come back here to work. . . . For 
more’n a year I hunted fer a job, and 
against my will an’ fer reasons I ain’ 
free to tell, I was drove to comin’ 
back heah to wurk fer Saunders. . . . 
If’n yer won’t say it, I will, then... . 
Sho, I know what’s stood between you 
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an’ me an’ the rest of yer. . . . Yer 
all thinkin’ I’m meddlin’ in yer trouble 
with the boss. 

Lem (smiling grimly) : Yer’d make 
a right smart deteckative, Clay. Era 
stool-pigeon. But yer ain’ slick at it 
yit . . . we wuz onto yer straight-off 
. « « yer sneakin’ roun’ the machines, 
yer ears flappin’ fer tales . . . yer 
leagued up with him. 

Clay: Hit’sa lie! All of it, an’ I'll 
prove yer. (He goes over to pick up 
the suitcase behind the bench.) Sho’, 
I got on soon’s I come they wuz 
trouble brewin’, but I nevur tol’ a 
word . . . I only aimed to stay long 
enuf to save an’ meet a note on the 
house Laura an’ me bought . . . but 
when I heard all bout what you wuz 
goin’ to do today, I planned to git out. 
. . . An’ I’m gettin’ out just soon as 
I kin . . . so’s I won’t have to git 
involved one way or t’other. 

Lem taunts him with having been 
paid off by Saunders . .. “Yer fin- 
ished the job he brought yer heah 
fer,” he says, but Clay insists that he 
ain’ aimin’ to mix hisself upinthis . . . 
he’s been workin’ too long to be free 
of share-croppin’ an’ ridin’ bosses, an’ 
he’s got no min’ to involve hisself now 
*tween han’s an’ mill bosses. . . . 

Clay: Listen, Lem, gettin’ mixed up 
in this, I'll be throwin’ away all I evur 
worked fer, to be rid of . .. I’m 
goin’ where a man can earn his victuals 
n’ not have to fight like no dog just to 
live. 

Lem: Yer poor fool, don ’yer read 
no papers, don’ yer hear nothin? 
Ain’ yer caught on . . . they ain’ no- 
where yer can go, nowhere in the 
whole country, where workin’ folks 
ain’ fightin’ worse than dogs jest ter 
eat. . . If yer not lyin’ bout not tellin’ 
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Saunders, don’ yer know yer already 
picked yer side in this here fight, 
Clay? Yer ain’ on our side no more 

. not with us hands .. . so yer 
bound to be on Saunders’ .. . 

Here a young woman, flushed and 
dishevelled, pushes past Lem and 
stands glaring at Clay, her pretty, 
weak face distorted with fear and 
hatred. . This is Laura, Clay’s wife, 
and Saunder’s daughter. Laura ac- 
cuses him of sneakin’ off, runnin’ ’way, 
but Clay insists that he’s not sneakin’. 
.. « “Ain’ I ast you a thousand times 
to leave?” he demands. Lem goes 
out, leaving them to their quarrel... 
Laura pleads with Clay not to go 
away ... she gathers together her 
persuasive forces, tries to make love 
to him... Clay pulls away... 
Laura insists that her dad is all over 
bein’ mad cause she ran off an’ married 
him in Memphis .. . he’s gonna 


train Clay fer to be boss one of these 


days . . . Clay says sullenly that he’s 
got no ambition to boss no han’s, par- 
ticularly not here. . . . 

Clay: Laura, I’m gonna tell yer 
somethin’ . . . but yer ter keep it to 
yerself. . . . They’s powerful seri- 
ous trouble a-brewin’ in this plant... . 
It’s the hands . . . they’s fixin’ ter 
fight yer Dad . . . they’s got they- 
sevles a union, see? ... Laura, I 
growed up with them hands... 
they’s my friends... (catching 
himself up) . . . ceptin’ fer my de- 
termination ter get myself free I'd be 
workin’ ’longside of °em now . . . in 
the mill. . . . That’s why I’m gettin’ 
outta this town. . . . It ain’ none of 
my aim to be meddlin’. . . . 

A sound of voices outside, and 
Saunders, the boss, stands in the door- 
way giving directions to Barney, his 
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superintendent . . . tells Barney to 
let him do the worryin’ . . . maybe 
he’s pleased to have the hands settin’ 
doin’ nothin’ . . . maybe he’s lettin’ 
them stew in their own juice a-purpose 
. . « he tells Barney to send in Lem 
Conners, but alone . . . he’ll not see 
any committee. 

Well pleased with himself, Saun- 
ders tells Clay he’s goin’ to give him a 
lesson in generalship . . . might come 
in handy when he’s on the back seat 
and Clay might be needin’ ter hold the 
reins hisself . . . Laura listens eag- 
erly as her father explains he has this 
sit’ation tied in the bag. . . . 

Saunders: Yep, I’ve had my eye on 
Lem for a long time, ever since they 
run that New York organizer out on 
a rail. . . He’s bein hangin’ out in 
Herndon County, messin’ ’round the 
croppers over there, an’ Lem’s been 
hikin’ it over there pretty steady, 
chewin’ the rag. . . . (His face has 
grown hard and vicious.) This heah 
stoppage? Waal, I’ll give ’m all the 
stoppage they wants, an’ where it’ll 
hurt the mos’. 

Laura: Gee, I’m excited! 
you gonna do, Dad? 

Saunders: 1 already done. An’ now 
I need Clay’s help. Where I went this 
mawnin’ was over to Bayou County, 
Clay, where you wuz raised. I talked 
with Miller, the Sheriff, and the 
Mayor. . . Well, I made ’em a prop- 
osition . .. when the Dixieland Plant 
went outta business this fall, it 
throwed about five hundred hands on 
the County Relief. Maybe you think 
the Sheriff an’ the Mayor didn’ wel- 
come me like a long-lost brother when 
I said I might be able to use them 
hands. 


What 
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Clay (standing up abruptly): Use 
them hands? 

Saunders says the way he figgers, 
yer either gotta nip these things in the 
bud or yer licked fer alltime . . . he 
tells Clay he has arranged with the 
Sherif for Clay to telephone him 
when to start the hands over in trucks 
up the West Road, where they won’t 
be seen... then Clay is to stop 
them outta earshot an’ lead them into 
the little door in the back of the mill. 

Clay: I’m might sorry, but I have 
to refuse. 

Laura angrily picks up the keys to 
the car which Saunders has given Clay 
an says she'll go herself . . . Clay 
takes the keys by force out of Laura’s 
hands and they go out together, ar- 
guing, as Lem Conners appears in the 
doorway and stands eyeing Saunders. 
. . . Lem turns to a woman beside 
. . “Come in, Mamie,” he 


him. . 
says and a plump woman wearing a 
starched, faded but spotless gingham 
housedress marches solemnly into the 


room. . . . Saunders blusters that 
he’ll not see any Committee . . . he 
told Lem to come up there alone, but 
paying no heed to him Lem turns 
again toward the hall. ‘Come in, 
Brig,” he says quietly, and a tall, 
powerful Negro in wrinkled overalls 
moves with tremendous dignity across 
the threshold to stand beside Lem and 
Mamie. Lem: “Us three is the Com- 
mittee.” Mamie: “We bin duly 
lected.” 

There is a moment’s silence and 
then Saunder’s voice thickens with 
fury as he cries that he’ll be goddam 
if he evur thought he’d live to see a 
couple of his smart hands jinin’ they- 
self up with niggers . . . eyeing Brig, 
he says he guesses the Klan’s been too 
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quiet roun’ there lately . . . his folks 
must be a-hankerin’ afteh a little 
trouble. ... “Why they’s a-usin’ 
of yer Brig . . . don’ yer see it?” 
he asks. ‘““They’s jus’ a-usin’ yer.” 

Brig: Not this time. . . . It’s true, 
we colored folks bin used a-heap . . . 
we been used worsen the white man ud 
use his mule er his dawg . . . but 
times is different now. .. . I guess 
we ain’ got no choice no mohe .. . 
white an’ blacks, both bein’ used alike, 
we got to fight together fer a livin’ 
"stead of fightin’ each other. . . . 

Lem interrupts impatiently that 
this isn’t getting them anywhere. ... 
Saunders has heard their complaint 

- what they want is proper pay 
for their work, all folks doing the 
same work paid the same wages— 
man er woman er colored—an’ les- 
senin’ of the speed-up. Mamie: “An 
the union reckonised.” 

Saunders has curbed his anger by 
now and pretends an abrupt change 
of face ... he says in a friendly 
tone that there’s no need for them to 
be gettin’ all het up . . . he’s been 
considerin’ havin’ some kind of or- 
ganization heah hisself. . . . Lem, 
Mamie and Brig exchange wary and 
knowing glances. . . . Saunders out- 
lines his plan to have a lodge right 
amongst theyselves . . . a real mut- 
ual benefit club, but Lem interrupts 
harshly to say that right through them 
pretty words he kin get the smell of 
company union. . . . 

Lem (to Mamie and Brig) : I tell 
you I bin stedyin’ of it, an’ all the 
bosses is alike. . No sonner’n 
they discover they workers ain’ to be 
turned from organizin’ an’ fightin’ 
fer decent wages an’ decent human 
livin’, they drips out the sweet wurds 
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This 


to catch ’em like flies... . 
heah lodge he’s a plottin’ ... yer 
know what it 'ud mean? He’d be 
havin’ his spies eatin’ outta ouah 


dinnah pails with us... an’ a- 
sneakin’ to him with tales . . . I tell 
yer, we ain’ knowed no real slavery 
yet compared to what a company 
union ud bring on us... . We air 
dumb . . . but we’re a-larnin’ fas’... 

Saunders wants to know what the 
hands will do if Lem takes back his 
refusal. . . . Lem? “Walk out! 
Strike!” Saunders asks what they'd 
do if he should round up all the like- 
liest niggers in Shantytown and put 
them to work inside the mill perma- 
nent... he'll have no mohe com- 
plainin’ whites . . . there is an omi- 
nous pause . . . Brig looks at Lem 
and Mamie, then takes a deep breath 
. . » Saunders: “Don’t yer know in 
ten minutes I could drive through 
Shantytown an’ pick up more hungry 
coons than I could use?” 

Brig : Guess yoh been too busy to get 
‘round Shantytown much o’ late, Mr. 
Bill, or yoh’d know the hungry niggers 
widout jobs an’ the hungry white wid- 
out jobs, they’s jined theyselves to- 
gether .. . I reckon you done waited 
too long. . . . We done larned we 
can’t cure the black man’s troubles by 
sickin’ him on the poah white’s jobs. 
. . « Be worth moh’n a man’s life t’ 
go long in theah now an’ ast’ em to 
OMB... » « 

Saunders again prentends a change 
of tactics . . . says they’ve laid their 
cards on the table . . . they won't 
have his proposition and he needs 
some time to study theirs . . . he 
wants their demands written down 
with full particulars and not less than 
twenty signatures. .. . Meanwhile 
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he has to talk over the figgers in the 
books with Clay to see how they stand 
and whether they can meet the de- 
mands . . . they should be able to 
come to a decision in about four or 
five hours. ... Clay is out on an 
errand now, but as soon as he returns 
they’ll go over the figgers together. 

. Lem and his Committee leave 
reluctantly, promising to return with 
the signatures as soon as possible. .. . 
Saunders, plainly delighted with his 
successful tactics, leans back in his 
swivel chair, selects a big cigar, clips 
the end and lights it, puffing con- 
tentedly as voices rise from beyond 
the window... 

Voices: We'll stay out ’till hell 
freezes.—Equal pay for equal work. 
—Same pay man ‘er woman doin’ 
same work.—Yippee . . . old Saun- 
ders’s slaves a-breakin’ halter—No 
larners after six weeks.—Hi Lem, Hi 
Mamie, Hi Brig . . . yippee... . 
—Hold the lines solid . . . union’s 
reckonized. . . . —Reckonize the 
union. .. . 

Barney comes in all excitement... 
why is the boss lettin’ ’em strike?... 
Saunders says he knows what he’s 
doin . . . here Laura rushes in hy- 
sterically, followed by Clay . . . she 
tries to tell her father the car 
wouldn’t start but Clay says quietly 
that she is lying . . . he lays the keys 
down on the desk.... “I ain’ 
havin’ no hand in bringin’ in no scabs,” 
he says . . . admits he has not tele- 
phoned the Sheriff to get the scabs 
started. 

Saunders (breathing hard): Yer 
didn’t . . . Why, Why . . . Goda- 
mighty . . . who yer aimin’ to help? 
... Sho... Iseeitnow... yer 
allus was a-sneakin’ ’round the ma- 
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chines . . 
purpose . . yer leagued yerself 
with ‘em. . My own daughter 
beddin’ a snake under my roof... . 
Yer sellin’ me out, huh? 

Clay (picking up his bag): No, 
‘tain’t so . . . I got the proof... . 
Laura knows I’d made my plans to 
leave .. . (To Laura) I'llsend for 
yer, Laura, when I get mea job.... 
(He starts to leave). 

Saunders (blocking his way): Aw, 
no yer won’... yer'll go all right, 
but not ’till ’mready . . . An’ when 
yer go, yer’ll be run out . . . I'll tell 
’em myself they sho picked a dumb one 
fer a stool-pigeon . . . If yer think 
I’m lettin’ yer down there to warn 
‘em... (Crossing to telephone). 
Git on the other side of the door, Bar- 
ney, an’ nobody is to leave. 

Saunders asks the telephone opera- 


tor to get him the Sheriff of Rockville 


County . . . while he waits for his 
connection he taunts Clay ... 

Saunders : Now we'll see who takes 
the lickin’, me or them... . 

Clay: All they’s fightin’ fer is to live 
like humans, an’ all yer concarned 
with is keepin’’em down... 

(As the telephone rings, Clay leaps 
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. they brought yer here on across the room, ripping out the wire), 


I'll be damned ef yer do! 

Pushing Laura away from her 
place at the window he yells to the 
strikers outside: ‘“‘Lem—hi, Lem!— 
Brig! Scabs . . . upthe West Road 
... guard the West Road... 
he’s a-bringin’ scabs . . .” 

Saunders rushes at Clay and whirls 
him about . . . Laurascreams. ... 
Saunders cries: “I'll larn yer whose 
side yer on,” but quite easily Clay 
pushes him down to the bench and 
stands overhim. .. . 

Clay: No ... Yer don’ have to 
larn me .. . I allus knowed, I rec. 
kon, where I belonged . . . whose 
side I was on . . . I was jus’ dumb 
enough to figger I could stay outta this 
scrap... (Moving toward the 
door) Now, I gotta make ’em see it 
down there... 

Clay exits. 

Laura (screaming after him): I 
hate yer . . . Go on back to yer own 
kind... Ihateyer... 

Suddenly Saunders rises, picks up 
Clay’s valise and hurls it through the 
window as the sound of the strikers’ 
singing swells loud and triumphant. 


CuRTAIN 


“LET FREEDOM RING” FOR THE ROAD 


N the May issue of the AMERICAN 

_ FEDERATIONIST we published a 
condensed version of the play, Let 
Freedom Ring, by Albert Bein, which 
had a successful four months’ run on 
the New York stage last season. Now 
we are glad to report to our readers 
that this play has been taken over 
by the United Textile Workers, and 
is being sent out on the road to 
visit the textile towns and other cen- 


ters where workers may be on strike. 

This venture marks the first at- 
tempt to take a play on a vital and 
timely labor subject directly to the 
workers themselves, and in the itiner- 
ary already mapped out it is reported 
that the towns selected have re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. At Cam- 
den, New Jersey, the company played 
on July 21st before an audience of ap- 
proximately six thousand; in other 
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towns, however, the play will be given 
in union meeting halls seating not 
more than several hundred people. 
In every case a nominal admission 
charge will be made, the proceeds of 
which are to go in part toward carry- 
ing the play farther and farther afield 
and in part toward a fund to aid 
workers now on strike. 

Sponsored by the United Textile 
Workers, the company of nineteen is 
made up of professional actors, all of 
whom are members of Actors’ Equity, 
it has been rehearsed under a profes- 
sional director, and it has in addition 
the advantage of using the original 
costumes and stage settings of the pro- 
fessional New York production. Sub- 
ject, naturally, to last minute changes, 
the company’s present itinerary is as 
follows: July 26th, Franklin, Mas- 
sachusetts; July 31st and August 2d, 
Providence, Rhode Island; and Au- 
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gust 4th and 5th, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. These three places are tex- 
tile centers. Later in August they 
plan to give their production before 
the marble workers at Bennington, 
Vermont, and on Labor Day and for 
the two successive days thereafter, 
they are to play before the workers 
in the silk mills at Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. 

The play is not of interest to textile 
workers alone. It happens to be laid 
in a southern mill town and to deal 
with the particular problems of the 
workers in that mill, but as we ex- 
plained in our May issue, it takes the 
controversial Section 7-a of the late 
National Industrial Recovery Act— 
the right of workers to organize for 
the purpose of collective bargaining 
—and makes of it stirring dramatic 
material. 


PERHAPS A PRESUMPTUOUS WORRY 


If heaven wears a clearer, sweeter green 
Than lies behind these early morning clouds, 
Or if the blue of shadows flung between 
The wings of angels is the blue that crowds 
These quiet hills at dusk . . . how shall I fare 
Through endless glory of a Paradise? 
Even a soul can ache, if beauty bear 
Too hard a hand on earth-enchanted eyes! 


—MarTHA BANNING THOMAS. 





Pus Lic ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
PusLic INTEREST, by E. P. Her- 
ring. Pp. 416. Price $3.75. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. Reviewed by 
Dr. Harwood L. Childs, Princeton 


University. 


In this study Dr. Herring con- 
siders the important problem, how 
can public administration in the 
United States, subjected as it is to 
the impact of conflicting group pres- 
sures, be made to function more effec- 
tively in the public interest. His 
conclusions are based upon a series 
of detailed case studies of federal 
administrative departments and agen- 
cies classified as Traditional (Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Tariff Commis- 
sion, State Department) ; Regulatory 
(Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Federal 
Radio Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission) ; and Special In- 
terest (the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Labor, and Commerce). 

A careful examination of the “ex- 
ternal aspects” of these agencies 
shows that all too frequently their 
functioning, their structure, and their 
very existence, even, are dictated by 
special rather than general interests. 
Although the author specifies no cri- 
teria for ascertaining what the pub- 
lic interest really is, he has amassed 
a wealth of circumstantial evidence to 
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demonstrate that administrative pol- 
icies and practices are generally con- 
trolled “‘by the most effective polit- 
ical demand.” 

Can anything be done to give our 
administrative services a competence 
commensurate with the magnitude of 
the tasks they are now called upon 
to perform? Can anything be done 
to raise the standards of administra- 
tive practice above the level of special 
interests? More important still, can 


these objectives be realized within the 


framework’ of a democratic system of 
government? Dr. Herring believes 
they can. 

Several recommendations are 
made, three of which are basic to 
his thesis. In the first place the ad- 
ministrative branch of the govern- 
ment must assume a more positive 
role in formulating public policy. “In 
the executive branch lies the task of 
confronting the people generally with 
an interpretation of the public inter- 
est that they can accept or reject 
through the established channels of 
representative government.” (398) 
Experience has shown that opinion 
leadership is necessary and that 
neither the political party nor Con- 
gress is able to supply the type of 
leadership needed. The necessity for 
administrative leadership is further 
evidenced by the increasing influence 
exerted by pressure groups. ‘The 
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need of attempting to formulate an 
oficial program in the public interest 
by a responsible administrative 
agency arises from the experienced 
strength of minority groups in press- 
ing their case by propaganda and or- 
ganized agitation and from the now 
recognized inability of the public to 
formulate opinion.” (383) 

But is the executive branch of the 
government as now constituted com- 
petent to assume the role of leader- 
ship assigned. There is “need for 
promoting a purpose of the state over 
and above the purpose of the medley 
of interests that compose it.” Never- 
theless, in view of the evidence that 
the author has presented what as- 
surance is there that the bureaucracy 
is any more capable of governing in 
the public interest in the future than 
it has in the past? Dr. Herring is 
keenly aware of existing short-com- 
ings and the second basic recommen- 
dation relates to the problem of 
equipping the administrative services 
to meet the new responsibilities he 
would assign them. “If the govern- 
ment is properly to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities, it has need of adminis- 
trative machinery that will elevate its 
oficials above the immediacy of spe- 
cial interests and give them a view of 
the general welfare.” (343) 

The lines of improvement that may 
be followed in accomplishing this re- 
sult are summarized in these four 
words: clarification, consultation, co- 
operation, and coordination. “Clari- 
fication stresses the administrative 
duty of collecting pertinent facts, re- 
lating them to the task to be met, and 
then presenting these findings to the 
public . . . Consultation with the 
persons and groups most directly con- 


cerned must likewise become a reg- 
ular feature of administration .. . 
As consultative agencies are devel- 
oped, a greater degree of cooperation 
between the government and private 
organizations is made possible . . . 
To realize the public interest in pub- 
lic administration, however, it is ne- 
cessary to coordinate the activities of 
officials.” As an agency for coordi- 
nating activities and formulating gen- 
eral policies the author suggests “an 
administrative advisory body with a 
membership embracing all the inter- 
ests falling within the jurisdiction of 
the federal government.” 

And finally, public administration 
in the public interest is predicated 
upon the recognition by competing 
group interests “that the state has a 
purpose which transcends their own 
immediate ends.” This recommenda- 
tion will undoubtedly be the most dif- 
ficult to carry out. Many sincere ad- 
herents will shudder at this idea, if 
they are not already overwhelmed by 
the conclusion that “the purpose of 
the democratic state is the free recon- 
ciliation of group interests and that 
the attainment of this end necessitates 
the development of a great adminis- 
trative machine.” (9) 

Dr. Herring has done a splendid 
service in supplying students of gov- 
ernment and public administration 
with a detailed, descriptive account of 
the pressure group environment in 
which our administrative service oper- 
ates. Not content, hewever, with 
merely unearthing and presenting a 
wealth of new factual material, he 
has courageously asked and _at- 
tempted to answer some of the more 
fundamental questions which arise 
out of a perplexing situation. It is 
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a situation in which the conflict of 
group interests becomes more and 
more ominous, in which the call for a 
leadership that will rise above the 
special interests of groups and classes 
becomes more insistent, a situation in 
which the future of democratic, rep- 
resentative government seems jeop- 
ardized. Conditions such as these 
were among the factors which ac- 
counted for the rise of Italian Fas- 
cism, and German Hitlerism. This 
is one of the most significant treatises 
on public administration which has 
appeared in recent years. 

Has Dr. Herring discovered the 
solutions for the problems he has 
posited. Theoretically, perhaps. No 
one will seriously question the de- 
sirability of having a bureaucracy 
which really governs in the public in- 
terest. But who knows what the pub- 
lic interest is? There are various 
standards implicit throughout Dr. 
Herring’s argument. But disagree- 
ment over the answer to this question 
will doubltess continue to confound 
even the best intentions of adminis- 
trators and statesmen. We are all 
too prone to forget that government 
and authority are in the final analysis 
based upon force. The struggle for 
power will go on, and as Professor 
Bentley in his classic work, “The 
Process of Government,” has em- 
phasized, laws, practices, institutions, 
and public opinion itself will always 
be a reflection of the outcome of this 
struggle. It might be desirable to 
de-politicize the society in which we 
live, but we can only do so in our 
imaginations. Possibly public admin- 
istrators as a group are or can be 
made those most capable of inter- 
preting and defining the “public in- 
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terest.” Nevertheless there will al- 


ways be groups to dispute their as- 
sumption of this responsibility. 


THE Docror AND THE PUBLIC, by 
James Peter Warbasse, M. D. 
New York: Paul B. Hoerber, Inc. 
1935. 553 pp. Price $5.00. Re- 
viewed by Grace S. M. Zorbaugh, 
Ohio State University. 


A book of this sort should be read 
by every socially minded and there- 
fore intelligent person. Among books 
of the sort Warbasse’s book is not- 
able. It is but faintly described by the 
subtitle “A Study of the Sociology, 
Economics, Ethics, and Philosophy of 
Medicine, Based on Medical His- 
tory.” More of its purpose is ex- 
pressed by the dedication “to the 
perfection of the medical art, and to 
the larger use of that art by the 
public.” 

The story of medicine, if rather 
ramblingly told, is nevertheless fas- 
cinating—tracing its development 
from the mysticism of China, India 
and Asia Minor, the first objective 
study in the temples of the Greek 
Asclepiadae where Hippocrates re- 
ceived his training, the further devel- 
opment of scientific method in Greece 
and by Galen and others in Rome, 
the preservation of accumulated med- 
ical learning throughout the darkness 
and quackery of the Middle Ages, the 
new knowledge and discoveries of the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries per- 
sisting against prejudice, cults, and 
satire, down to the scientific age of 
the 19th century wherein was devel- 
oped our modern medical culture 
based on the three great benefits to 
humanity, (1) anesthesia, (2) under- 
standing of the parasitic nature of 
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disease, (3) antisepsis, associated 
with the names of Simpson, Pasteur, 
and Lister. 

The great progress of medicine as 
a science is seen to have been a social 
progress—the accumulated accom- 
plishments of great individuals plus 
those of other great individuals plus 
those of lesser individuals in the many 
different sciences and arts on which 
the development of medicine itself 
depends. 

Medicine as a science applied to in- 
dividuals has magnificently diagnosed 
the sick cell of man. It has worked 
out effective treatment. It has suc- 


ceeded in healing the sick man. 

But medicine as a social art is in its 
infancy. To the present day, as War- 
basse says, the doctor is still the deni- 
zen mainly of the sick room, the 
precursor of the undertaker. 


How 
about the real function of medicine, 
prevention? It has scarcely been 
touched. Once it is taken over, the 
doctor’s clientele will swell from the 
small percentage of population who 
are sick to the millions who appar- 
ently are well. 

Hippocrates is quoted as saying 
“where the love of man is, there also 
is love of this art.””. What is involved 
is the profession’s social vision, its 
progress from close personal human 
relationships in the care of the sick 
man to an even more human and im- 
measurably greater relation to society 
as a whole—the sick society. It is 
perhaps equally a problem of the pub- 
lic’s vision of medicine—its progress 
in learning the possibilities of health 
and satisfactory living open to every 
individual who can avail himself of 
modern medical science. This book 
is designed for the public as well as 
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the doctor to read. The physician’s 
place in society, the possibilities of 
medical science in solving the ills of 
the sick society, depend not only on 
the physician’s zeal to serve the pub- 
lic interest but on active and increas- 
ing demand from the public, on peo- 
ple’s going out and getting what they 
want—not for individuals or groups 
alone but for society as a whole. 

The most serious fault of medical 
practice today, in the opinion of War- 
basse, is competition. To eliminate 
competition advice and treatment 
must be entirely separated. Treat- 
ment, furthermore, must be made as 
inexpensive as possible. Distinct ad- 
vance toward this end has already 
been made by group medicine and by 
group hospitalization. But, if the 
health of the entire public is to be 
protected, consumers will have to 
group together and organize for 
themselves the group medicine which 
they demand. They should make it, 
in Warbasse’s judgment, a feature of 
the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment. Such a proposal was to be ex- 
pected from the president of the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A. He 
has scant use for state medicine or 
medical guild socialism. Health in- 
surance, however, is included in the 
democratic system which he outlines, 
since without it a multitude of low in- 
come people would remain as hitherto 
unable to avail themselves of medical 
science. 

Under the consumer controlled 
plan of hiring doctors, Warbasse 
would zealously preserve the old 
Family Doctor and the confidential 
relation between him and his patient. 
Under it he would expect a greatly in- 
creased demand for the family physi- 
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cian, a higher level of health among 
the people; also a rising as well as as- 
sured annual income for doctors, 
since remuneration in his opinion 
should be raised as the proportion of 
sickness falls. 

The purpose of the book does not 
stop at physical health for the whole 
population. Warbasse would have 
the social maladjustments of the sick 
society scientifically healed by medi- 
cine instead of, as now, punished by 
the arm of law and order. Half of 
our present judiciary, for instance, he 
would replace with representatives of 
medical science. As he puts it in a 
foreword to the book, “The saving of 
lives is not enough. The perfecting 
of lives should be the aim. Medicine 
must ally itself with those forces 
which make for the best access to the 
materials and opportunities which 


promote happiness and stimulate phy- 
sical and moral perfection in men 


and women. Medicine, in the end, 
must be concerned for cultural values 
—the passion for wisdom, beauty 
and justice. These are the real ex- 
pressions of health.” 

“The Doctor and the Public” has 
minor faults of construction, but it is 
rich in that vision without which the 
people perish. 


Ten Major STRIKES—AMERICAN 
LABOR STRUGGLES, by Samuel Yel- 
len. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co. Price $3.50. 


Of the three schools of which his- 
torians are disciples and by which 
they are recognized, the author of 
American Labor Struggles obviously 
associated himself—during his early 
years of undergraduate work—with 
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the school which is well marked by 
the absence of hypotheses. This 
school, instead of leading the student 
to believe in the guidance of a divine 
power—or accept the Teutonic phi- 
losophy which ascribes our progress 
and advancement to the superior 
qualities of a particular race—in- 
vokes upon the student of history the 
responsibility of finding the economic 
causes regardless of the perplexity of 
the situation he intends to investigate 
and explain: it sends him into the 
closed chambers of historical events 
and hidden documents for the pur- 
pose of finding the real contributory 
factors which had a profound influ- 
ence upon the results of great social 
conflicts. 

The American Labor Struggles is 
a book -of chronicles in which Mr. 
Yellen gives us a vivid description of 
ten major conflicts of organized labor 
for the recognition of their unions 
and for their right to higher wages 
and shorter hours. But even though 
we find evidence of elements similar 
to those of which the Trade Union 
Movement is well aware today, the 
ten strikes described were, neverthe- 
less, characteristically distinguished 
from practically all other attempts of 
the American workers to get a more 
equal distribution of the wealth they 
produce. These ten strikes took 
place in the basic industries: trans- 
portation, coal, steel and textile; they 
were national in scope and forced out 
all hidden forces into the open field 
of action; they manifested to the 
workers and to the leaders of organ- 
ized labor the fallacy of “impartial 
government.” 

To the defense of “big business” 
came all agencies of local, state and 
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federal government. And, although 
there was an elapse of an era—be- 
tween the railroad strike in 1877 and 
the longshoremen strike in 1934— 
we find the same line-up of forces at 
the end of the era as at the beginning, 
in 1877. We find, in addition to the 
vast army of private guards hired 
through scab agencies, the police, 
sheriffs, state militia and even the 
federal troops on the side of the em- 
ployers defending the strike-breakers 
during a conflict between organized 
labor and “big business.” Of course, 
many strike-breakers were only in 
their ignorance the tools of the em- 
ployers in the fight for open-shop, 
long hours and low wages. 
Moreover, the author’s revelation 
of the damnable part the federal 
troops played in breaking the rail- 
road strike in 1877 may shock the 
readers. It was only 22 years since 
the soldiers returned from their 
“human-mission” of setting free the 
slaves in the South. What a change 
in the social relationship in such a 
short period! ... The Northern 
states which forced the nation into a 
civil conflict because slavery couldn’t 
be tolerated in a civilized country, 
found themselves—after the surren- 
der of Lee—divided into two con- 
flicting camps; on one side the indus- 
trial magnates full of greed and lust 
for power to maintain wage-slavery 
and on the other side the workers, the 
real producers of the wealth of the 
nation, fighting for more human con- 
ditions. The author explains this his- 
torical phenomenon, the paradox of 
having the soldiers who fought to 
free the Negro slaves in the South 
ordered to break the strike and en- 
slave the white workers in the North. 
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Nor did the workers share better 
in the historical Pullman strike in 
1894. Here, Mr. Yellen brings out 
a hidden fact which was strange to 
many in the Trade Union Movement. 
In that strike, in addition to all the 
government agencies engaged in the 
defence of the Pullman company and 
the combined railroad magnates, the 
court appeared in the field with the 
vicious instrument, the injunction 
which is now epidemic. The courts 
thus lost the sacred respect of the 
workers! . . . The first time the in- 
junction was used against workers en- 
gaged in a strike was during the Pull- 
man strike in 1894. 

The author also indicts, indirectly, 
the heads of the Brotherhoods for 
ordering their members to remain 
working during the strike. As a re- 
sult of ordering the engineers, fire- 
men and the conductors to man the 
trains, the strikers lost the spirit of 
unity and their ranks broke to the sat- 
isfaction of the Pullman company and 
the railroad magnates. 

The seventh chapter deals with the 
“bloody Ludlow” of 1913. Mr. Yel- 
len reveals to the young generation a 
very sad story about the young Mr. 
Rockefeller, now so well known for 
his church activities and for his con- 
tributions to various foundations and 
charity institutions, money which 
should be in the pay envelops of the 
tens of thousands of men and women 
in his employment. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., held the con- 
trolling stock of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company which engaged 
the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, 
famous for hiring the most brutal 
scums to break strikes. The gangsters 
hired by Mr. Rockefeller’s agent, 
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weren't satisfied with shooting down 
strikers; they also set fire to a strik- 
ers’ camp in which many women and 
children were burned to death. Mr. 
Rockefeller was the first employer 
who instituted the company union to 
fight organized labor. 

Industries have been moving to 
places where they thought that an es- 
cape from the vigilant eyes of union 
organizers would be possible. Thus 
we find today a large part of the tex- 
tile industry migrated from the New 
England states into the South where 
labor is still at the mercy of the em- 
ployers. But industry cannot escape 
forever from the influence of the 
Trade Union Movement. It is char- 


acteristic that industry itself carries 
the germs of trade unionism. The 
seeds of organization are planted in 
the factory where workers in great 
numbers are employed and must 
suffer from exploitation unless they 
are organized into unions of their 
own. Of course, union organizers 
reached the South and the struggle 
has been intensified there. 

Mr. Samuel Yellen offers to the 
American workers a well-rounded col- 
lection of fact which may guide us all, 
the members and the leaders of the 
Trade Union Movement in our bitter 
struggle as a class. This book gives 
an opportunity for group reading and 
group discussions. 


LOW COUNTRY DAWN 


Deep in the cane-brake now the rice birds flutter, 
While the slow moccasin 
Uncoils his fretted length and on the water 


Patterns a thin 


Unwavering arrow. Overhead a buzzard 


Bends in the blue 


With moveless wing his crystal arc. The lizard 
Cold in the shining dew 
Blinks at the snail beneath the oleander. 


Along the shore 
Rise rich, untidy voices. 


Black boys wander 





To seek once more 

Largesse of shrimp and crab. Their huddled shanties 
Caught in the sun 

Are palaces of light, whose only want is 
Laughter and fun.... 


Here with a primal peace, a primal bounty, 
Earth, sea, and sky 

Are leagued against the mind’s cold ordered county 
Of how and why. 

Old wisdom this, which reckons not the morrow, 
Nor when the hour may chime; 

Untouched of fear, and soon assuaged of sorrow— 
Now is the moment’s magic of all time! 


—JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
Commonweal. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Huntsville.—The mill at Faladegar went on 
the ten hour day and cut wages as low as 16%2 
cents an hour—the workers from this mill are 
coming into the union very rapidly and a charter 
has been requested from the United Textile 
Workers of America. The mill has now shut 
down to keep the workers out of a union. A 
labor school will be started in Huntsville under 
the direction of Miss Alice Berry and the writer 
—the object of this school will be to acquaint the 
workers with the Labor Movement and what it 
stands for. The strike at the Lincoln Mill has 
been settled after three months and eight days— 
a good agreement was the result of this strike 
and both management and workers have 
promised to cooperate to make it a success.— 
J. RALPH Gay. 

ARKANSAS 


Helena.—No organization activities at pres- 
ent as every branch of work is at a standstill. 
The drought has made everybody short of money 
and the cost of living has risen from 3 to 5 per 
cent. Wages are from 15 to 35 cents an hour for 
skilled workmen and there are great numbers of 
unemployed waiting at the gates to go to work 
at any price. The Pekins Auto Wood Parts 
and the Chrysler Automobile Works gave a 
slight raise in some departments and a bonus 
last May to all employees ranging from $2.00 
to $35.00. The WPA has given employment to 
all that were able to work and this will last 
until the end of June then no one knows what 
will be done. Our relief set up has very little 
money to use and the aged and others unable to 
work get from $3.00 to $8.00 per month. The 
sales tax, liquor tax and horse racing tax was 
intended to raise enough to supply schools and 


* Taken from Organizers’ Reports for June 
1936, 


old age pensions but the money was turned into 
a general fund and used for other purposes. At 
present none of the industries are taking on 
workers except as some one is discharged or 
quits and if orders push the mills more than 10 
hours is worked—J. H. Gore. 

Paris——The writer is trying to organize the 
cotton mill workers. Prospects are good for 
the mines to take on additional men this season. 
Labor is keenly interested in the county, state 
and national elections.—J. C. RArns. 

Pine Bluff—Organization is going on among 
the bakers of this community. Rally meetings 
are being held each month with employers in- 
vited to attend—the June 23rd meeting was a 
great success. Agreements are signed in the fol- 
lowing unions: Barbers, painters, printers, the- 
atrical stage employees—the latter is now work- 
ing to sign the only unfair theatre. Prospects are 
good for the opening of two new theatres soon. 
A big picnic and parade will be held this Labor 
Day.—V. V. VAUGHT. 


CALIFORNIA 


Redding.—We recently installed a Central 
Labor Union. Unions of bakers, retail clerks, 
truck drivers, musicians and barbers are being 
formed by circulating petitions fer charters 
among the workers. House cards are up in all 
but one butcher shop and restaurant and bar 
cards are being placed as fast as possible. Some 
WPA projects under way for those registered 
at Reemployment Bureau. Very few skilled 
craftsmen are out of work. Mineral mines are 
taking on a few extra workers. The Central 
Labor Union is contemplating putting out a 
newspaper. We plan to have the first Labor 
Day celebration ever to be held here.—C. D. 
Lone. 

San Bernardino.—Truck drivers and service 
station attendants have organizing plans under 
way. We are reorganizing the plumbers’ union. 
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Prospects are fair for the unionization of retail 
clerks. Borax miners federal union has affiliated 
with the central body. Bartenders here and the 
borax miners at Trona and Kramer have estab- 
lished better relations with their employers. 
Motion picture operators and bartenders have 
signed union agreements, the former gaining 
better wages than under the NRA but the same 
hours. Adequate relief is available for those 
without work. The WPA is taking on additional 
workers and paying the prevailing rates of wages 
A parade and picnic is planned for Labor Day.— 
LesTeR F. Harris. 

San Francisco—We are progressing—many 
new unions are organizing and affiliating with 
the Council. A better understanding exists be- 
tween employers and employees than in the past. 
Unions are busy renewing agreements that have 
been in force for a number of years and no 
trouble is anticipated. The WPA and PWA 
are taking care of a great number of workers. 
Business generally is picking up—the building 
and metal trades have taken quite a spurt. We 
have received no complaints from those on relief. 
Metal and building trades and the transportation 
industries have taken on additional workers. 
We are following the practice of the Federa- 
tion in rewarding our friends and defeating our 
enemies for public office. A grand parade, ball 
and entertainment are planned for Labor Day 
in addition to literary exercises in the Civic 
Auditorium—Jno. A. O’COoNNELL. 

Ventura.—Have just installed unions for team- 
sters and longshoremen, and am working on 
organizing the retail clerks, butchers, barbers 
and culinary workers. The building trades are 
working out an agreement with the general con- 
tractors for closed shop conditions. The build- 
ing of the new high school is to be a 100 per 
cent union job. Closed shop agreements have 
been reached with the Ventura Transfer and 
the Armstrong Trucking Companies. The un- 
employable are cared for by direct county relief. 
Those able to work, if they were on the relief 
rolls between May and November 1935, are 
cared for by the WPA. Union jobs are in- 
dependent of WPA. The relief is enough to 
exist on. Building tradesmen are all working 
now but things are quiet in the oil fields. Organ- 
izations have petitioned the Congressmen to sup- 
port the Wagner-Ellenbogen low cost housing 
bill. The writer is a candidate for the State As- 
sembly and is being supported by organized 
labor. We always have a picnic on Labor Day 
to which all union members as well as many 
public officials are invited.—W. O. SmirTH. 


CANADA 


Windsor.—We have distributed 5,000 copies 
of the special convention issue of the United 
Automobile Workers. About six men have been 


taken on by the River Safety Patrol. Hundreds 
of automobile workers have been laid off with 
many more to follow. We plan to call a mecting 
of the automobile workers very shortly to take 
up the subject of relief. As a member of the 
C. C. F. in this area I am urging cooperation 
for mutual benefit—Wz£LLIAM H. OLpripce. 


COLORADO 


Boulder—There are very few unemployed. 
The WPA takes up the surplus. The building 
industry is taking on additional workers. Hod- 
carriers and laborers are organizing. A great 
deal of interest is being taken in Labor’s political 
program. We go to Denver for our Labor Day 
celebration. Relief is adequate for those with- 
out work or incomes.—Harry F. Woops. 


FLORIDA 


Miami.—The longshoremen and dock checkers 
have been organized in this district by Mr. Hen- 
derson of the Longshoremen’s Union. The writer 
is trying to organize upholsterers and tire re- 
pairmen. Relations between employers and em- 
ployees in this district are very nearly perfect. 
The roofers and sheet metal workers have re- 
cently signed new agreements with their em- 
ployers carrying ,an increase in wages. There 
are several projects under way that take up a 
fair percentage of the unemployed. There is 
enough work here that if signed up would take 
care of all the union men in this vicinity. There 
is no adequate relief for the unemployed but 
work. We, in cooperation with city and Gov- 
ernment officials, try to provide that, but with 
the great number of transients it is quite a prob- 
lem. Labor Day is always celebrated here with 
a parade, picnic and later on a dance. This is 
our tried and true tradition for this district.— 
W. C. JoHNson. 

St. Petersburg.—Organizing work is rather 
slow at present. We are constantly working for 
better relations with employers. Carpenters are 
working for an agreement with the General 
Contractors. Work in the building crafts is a 
little better, but there are still lots of idle me- 
chanics.—A. S. JONEs. 

St. Petersburg—Workers are receiving such 
low wages that it is impossible to organize them 
and have them pay dues and initiation fees just 
now. A price war is on including several eating 
places that have competition from a drug store 
which is selling breakfast for 2 cents. The 
electrical workers are negotiating an agreement 
with the Florida Power Corporation. A new 
hospital and beach water system is under way 
by the WPA to give work to the unemployed. 
There are no white collar jobs for union musici- 
ans and summer finds our craft unemployed in 
the winter resorts.—PHILIP McMasters. 
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GEORGIA 


Augusta—I am holding meetings with the 
sheet metal workers with a view to organizing 
them. Efforts are being made to organize the 
hospital employees. Hod carriers are carrying 
on an extensive educational and organizing cam- 
paign. The building trades as a whole have 
the best established relations with employers that 
they have had in years—painters, plumbers, car- 
penters and common laborers are working under 
union conditions on about practically 85 per cent 
of the work being done in Augusta. The sur- 
plus labor is being absorbed by WPA projects 
such as work on the parks, city sewer, schools, etc. 
About 600 women are working in the WPA sew- 
ing rooms. The Georgia Power and Electric 
Company is taking on additional employees all 
over the State. The building trades show an 
employment increase. Plans have just been 
started for our Labor Day celebration and a 
more detailed report will be made next month.— 
H. H. STEWART. 

Rossville-—The writer’s plan for the past few 
months for organizing has been to pick a small 
group from each mill who are dependable, spend 
considerable time with them explaining and 
educating them on what the Labor Movement 
is and how to go about organizing; then make 
house to house contacts and see others. I have 


advised that they proceed slowly so that those 


coming in will understand. I have also been 
meeting with committees from local unions to- 
gether with employers, keeping a record of all 
matters taken up for future reference. Very 
few employers have refused to meet with us and 
there seems to be a better feeling among workers 
and employers. No one who was not on relief 
in November 1935 can get work on the WPA 
projects. Many have been added to our unem- 
ployment roll since that time and they cannot 
get work on public projects. The only time an 
industry takes on a worker is when an old 
worker is discharged for union activities and is 
replaced by another.—C. D. Puckett. 


IDAHO 


Twin Falls—Carpenters are showing some 
interest in reviving their union. A few electrical 
shops maintain somewhat amicable relations 
with employees but both plumbing and electrical 
contractors practice sharp price cutting to get 
business, consequently, low wages prevail. This 
is a farming community and most of our work 
now is seasonal. Some PWA work, however, is 
in progress. Just enough relief is given for a 
bare living. At Ketchum the Union Pacific is 
building a resort hotel which gives work to about 
70 men.—H. H. FREEDHEIM. 
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ILLINOIS 


Carbondale—An effort is being made to 
organize workers of the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company. This Company refuses to 
recognize union labor in its local distributing 
plant. “Workers have a union agreement with 
the Hunt Construction Company. The Ameri- 
can Pants and Good Luck Glove Companies 
are laying off workers.—J. E. Hunt. 

Herrin.—Carpenters have an agreement with 
the lumber yards in regard to using union men 
in all capacities. We have an agreement to use 
home labor until all cur men are employed. 
WPA employs every idle man and every man is 
well fed. Adequate relief is available. We are 
for Roosevelt and the New Deal. We will join 
Murphysboro in its Labor Day celebration and 
are planning to turn out 100 per cent.—W. A. 
PACE. 

Springfield—Work of organizing the team- 
sters and chauffeurs is meeting with wonderful 
success and nearly 200 new members have been 
added to the local union here. One by one the 
employers are realizing that shorter hours and 
better pay produce better results and are show- 
ing a disposition favoring their employees in 
this manner. Bakers and meat cutters have new 
signed agreement. Most of the work provisions 
for the unemployed are made through the relief 
agencies here. There is a shortage of relief 
funds for those out of work but on the whole 
many more are employed. The Sangamo Elec- 
tric Company has taken on nearly 100 additional 
employees and are working three shifts at this 
large factory. The manager has announced 
that shorter hours and increased pay will be the 
policy of this Company and have publicly de- 
clared their intentions to better the condition of 
all their employees. While this plant is not 
organized it is regarded as one of the fairest 
employers of labor in central Illinois. Organized 
Labor here is adhering to the non-political policy 
of the American Federation of Labor and will 
support their friends and defeat their enemies. 
Preparations are being made for an immense 
Labor Day celebration at the State Fair Grounds 
—a parade will take place in the morning with 
speaking and other exercises at the grounds in 
the afternoon.—R. E. WoopMANSEE. 

Waukegan.—We are still working on the or- 
ganization of factory workers. The established 
building trades have satisfactory agreements. 
WPA projects take care of all who are able to 
work although the wages on some of the projects 
is the minimum. The state takes care of all 
those without incomes through the 3 per cent 
sales tax. The Johns-Manville Corporation is 
taking on additional workers due to the build- 
ing trade activities and automobile industry.— 
GEORGE NORDSTROM. 
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INDIANA 


Ft. Wayne.—The building trades will be a 
closed shop industry July 1. Plumbers, sheet 
metal workers and plasterers have signed agree- 
ments this month. Hotel and restaurant work- 
ers have signed several union agreements re- 
cently. There are not very many unemployed 
here. The WPA still has several jobs going 
under union conditions. The Legislature has 
adopted a State Security Act, providing for old 
age pensions and unemployment insurance. The 
General Electric, International Harvester and 
Ft. Wayne Pump and Tank Companies are em- 
ploying extra workers. Labor will have a 
parade and all day celebration on Labor Day.— 
ARTHUR C, VIAT. 

Lafayette—Local unions of city firefighters 
and bartenders have been organized. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to take charge of 
Labor Day plans.—F. Fow .er. 

Marion.—A union of bartenders and culinary 
workers has been organized. Where union men 
are employed good relations with employers 
exist. Glass bottle blowers and flint glass work- 
ers are negotiating new agreements. WPA work 
is slowing up. Radio industries are taking on 
additional workers—ALVIN BARRETT. 

South Bend.—Organization work is going on 
among teamsters, retail clerks, garage mechanics 
and cooks and waiters. Industries generally are 
against Organized Labor’s activities and lately 
are more out in the open in their opposition. 
The oil workers have reached an agreement 
with the Cities Service Company. For the un- 
employed we have the WPA work which in- 
cludes the building of several school houses and 
two viaducts. This is being done by non-union 
labor but we are making an effort to have our 
people employed. The relief here is scarcely 
enough to keep one alive and several of our 
union members have not been able to get work 
on the WPA projects because they were not on 
relief rolls prior to September 1935. Employ- 
ment remains about the same as nearly all in- 
dustries are working full time—SrTanTon A. 
SWEENEY. 

Terre Haute.—Retail clerks are putting on a 
drive to organize the entire city. Better relations 
with employers is being gained each day. After 
a three months’ battle, agreements were signed 
with the U. R. Price Construction Company for 
work on State Road No. 59. The local unions 
are putting some of the unemployed to work. 
Road construction is employing extra workers. 
Plans are under way for a Labor Day parade 
and picnic.—ERNEST PHIPPS. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.--Workers in cracker, ice cream 
and raw milk industries are organizing as well 


as teamsters. Union agreements have been 
obtained from coal haulers and beer distributors, 
Highway, road crossing and road work is given 
to those out of employment. Relief is inade- 
quate. We are engaging speakers for Labor 
Day and in addition to addresses, will have a 
picnic.—JAMEs W. SouTTER. 


KENTUCKY 


Wayland.—Prospects are good for a union of 
cooks and waiters and one of retail clerks in 
Pikeville. Some coal companies are trying to 
welch on contracts. Bakers and merchants are 
well satisfied with their agreements. Building 
seems to be booming in eastern Kentucky.— 
Nosie Hosss, 


MAINE 


Portland.—The Norway Shoe Company at 
Norway is demanding a 15 per cent wage cut 
and lengthening of hours five more a week— 
we are trying to organize these workers. Rela- 
tions with employers are only better where we 
have established agreements. The electrical 
workers have renewed their agreement with the 
Cumberland Power and Light Company. WPA 
and PWA projects are under way for those out 
of work. At this time of the year seasonable 
work provides hundreds with temporary jobs 
that would have no money otherwise. The 
wholesale shipping and fish packing factories 
are taking on workers. The State Federation 
of Labor endorsed President Roosevelt as con- 
vention assembled in Calais on June 11. The 
records of all candidates for public office are 
being submitted to local unions without recom- 
mendation. Labor Day celebrations are planned 
at both Woodland and Bucksport. We are co- 
operating with the citizens in trying to interest 
industries to locate in Portland and have joined 
hands to raise $50,000 for this purpose. At 
present we have $34,000.—FRANK C. McDoNALD. 

Woodland.—Paper workers have signed new 
agreement effective till May 1, 1937, with some 
new adjustments and all workers on the 48-hour 
week. A committee has been appointed to take 
charge of our thirty-first annual Labor Day cele- 
bration—FRANK O. JOHNSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hadley Falls——Organization work is under 
way by teamsters and chauffeurs, milk drivers 
and textile workers. None of our employers re- 
fuse to meet with the workers’ committees. 
Those on relief get a very small amount of 
money and it takes a lot of red tape to even get 
that. Textile and building trades are taking 
on additional workers. We are still sticking to 
our policy of “elect your friends and defeat your 
enemies.”—MICHAEL J. McLaIn. 
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Marlboro.—We are taking in carpenters at 
nearly every. meeting, especially those who 
dropped their membership on account of the de- 
pression. Our employers in all trades are will- 
ing to talk over matters in relation to conditions, 
but wish to cut wages. We have been able so 
far to hold our previous wage scale. All agree- 
ments are renewed on the basis of previous ones 
until times improve. Some state work on side- 
walks is under way, as well as a water main 
extension and general repairs on roads and 
drains to give work to the unemployed. Only 
about one-half of those without work can secure 
jobs on the above. Shoe shops are doing better 
and taking on more help. A committee has been 
appointed to take charge of Labor Day activi- 
ties —JOHN T. TUCKER. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly.—The writer is working to strengthen 
the teamsters union. The boot and shoe work- 
ers are striving for better conditions with the 
Brown Shoe Company. Barbers, carpenters, 
painters and electricians have union agreements. 
Adequate relief for those without work or in- 
come is not available. The Wabash Railroad 
Company is taking on workers.—RoBERT S. 
SNIDOW. 

Springfield—Organization work is now con- 
centrated on various truck drivers and salesmen 
groups. For us there is a gradual and never 
ending work carried on largely by the business 
agents and local committees of trying to estab- 
lish better relations with employers. We are 
writing all local merchants for lists of union 
labeled goods that they have in stock. Bakers 
and street railway employees have just obtained 
new contracts. Bakery salesmen are working on 
new agreements that will give substantial wage 
increases. Newly formed beer salesmen have 
contract with one firm. The WPA is taking 
care of the unemployed. There is some direct 
relief. Nearly all industries and firms seem to 
be taking on more than a seasonal increase. 
This is especially true of the building trades. 
Our Labor Day celebration plans have not yet 
been completely formulated.—J. R. ANDRES. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk.—Several local unions have signed 
an agreement with the St. Regis Paper Company 
carrying some change in working conditions and 
a flat 2 cent an hour increase in wages, making 
the minimum rate now 42 cents an hour. Over 
500 men have found work at the aluminum com- 
pany at Massena.—Jay M. CLARKE. 


OHIO 


Lima.—Firemen, oilers, engineers, hotel and 
restaurant employees have organization cam- 
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paigns in progress. The typographical union has 
signed an agreement with the “News” carrying 
a raise in pay and a week’s vacation each year 
with pay. Pattern makers at Lima Locomotive 
Company received a wage increase. The WPA 
and PWA have projects for those out of work. 
We have a very bad relief situation here. The 
Superior Body and Lima Locomotive Companies 
and the Ohio Steel Foundry are adding to their 
working force. We are making every effort to 
have Labor support all candidates who favor 
labor. We are planning for a large outdoor 
picnic Labor Day with speakers and games of 
all sorts—ALFRED T. Murpuy. 

South Zanesville—The retail clerks have been 
successful in organizing the Regen-Weber Store. 
PWA sewer and street grading projects give 
work to the unemployed. Quite a number of 
building tradesmen have found work.—ARTHUR 
H. BIscHorr. 

Springfield—Based on the peak of May, 1929, 
as 100 per cent, the percentage of industrial em- 
ployment during the last month was 94.34, as 
compared with 84.76 for May, 1935. There was 
a falling off of one-half of one per cent as com- 
pared with April, 1936. Organization work goes 
steadily forward. New members are being ad- 
mitted in building trades unions. The Building 
Trades Council will be reorganized. Stationary 
engineers and firemen have organized. A new 
union of glass bottle workers has been formed. 
The Ohio Thermometer Company, makers of 
signs, has agreed to have its products manufac- 
tured under union conditions. ‘Truckers and 
chauffeurs, and bartenders and culinary work- 
ers, continue to get new members. The barbers’ 
union is seeking an ordinance regulating open- 
ing and closing hours of all shops in Springfield. 
Retail merchants have refused to abandon their 
Wednesday half-holiday closing during the 
months of July and August. An effort to re- 
consider action favoring closing was lost. Build- 
ing trades unions have interested themselves in 
a proposed ordinance licensing building con- 
tractors. It would prohibit workers entering 
the contracting business for themselves. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly, member of the 
Playgrounds Association, has aided in opening 
14 playgrounds and the building of a new play- 
ground costing $45,000. The Assembly is also 
a member of the Adult Education Council, which 
has closed a successful season. An effort will 
be made to establish a Federal project which 
will make a survey of social and economic con- 
ditions in this city. The tax levy to provide 
additional funds for the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
was overwhelmingly approved by the electors 
at the May primary. Organized labor backed 
the project. The Trades and Labor Assembly 
Scholarship Awards Committee has granted aid 
to five new students, graduates of Springfield 
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HOUSEHOLD ABANDONS 


SALARY ASSIGNMENT 
On All Loans 


New Plan Declared Consistent With 
Sound Lending and Collection Policy 


Household Finance Corporation in making small loans 
to salaried individuals, has abandoned the traditional 
small loan practice of requiring wage assignments as 
security for such loans. Henceforth, Household will 
make two major kinds of loans, as classified by type of 
security; one will require only a promissory note and 
chattel mortgage (mostly on furniture) and the other 
will require just the promissory note alone. 

*‘We abandoned the wage assignment as security for 
loans,”’ says B. E. Henderson, President, ‘‘following tests 
which show to our satisfaction that the salary liens, in 
addition to their controversial social aspects, are no 
longer essential to us in pursuing a sound lending and 
collection policy. Their elimination obviously means a 


simpler and more dignified credit procedure for both 
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borrowers and the company. 
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“Neither bankable collateral nor endorsers have ever 
been required as supplementary security for our loans. 
This distinguishes our loan service from the collateral 
and co-signer loans which make up the bulk of the credit 
extended by industrial banks and the personal loan de- 
partments of commercial banks,’’ states Mr. Henderson. 

These two forward steps will be seen as consistent with 
Household Finance’s broad policy of rendering a con- 
structive financial service to the American family. To 
over half a million families annually we first make loans 
as an emergency measure, then offer scientific instruc- 
tions in home money management and better buy- 
manship. Our “Doctor of Family Finances’”’ receives 


thousands of letters saying that these instructions have 
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given them a fresh start and enable them to keep on an 
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on request. Write for free copies. 
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919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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high school, who are seeking a college educa- 
tion. One of the applicants is a daughter of a 
trade unionist. Twelve students are now being 
aided by the committee. In the last 14 years 
more than 100 students have received such aid. 
Nearly $40,000 has been expended for this pur- 
pose. Some assistance is given by the Com- 
munity Fund. Effort is to be made to get the 
Women’s Auxiliaries to conduct a campaign for 
union label products, and to take the initiative 
in forming a Women’s Union Label League. 
Newspaper members of Typographical Union 
have effected a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and the establishment of the 
seven and one-half hour workday. New public 
work projects are being developed to care for 
the unemployed. Adequate relief is not available 
for those without work or income. However, it 
equals the standard of other communities.— 
C. W. RIcH. 
OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—Office and steel workers are attempt- 
ing to organize. Tile setters have been success- 
ful in getting a $1.00 a day wage increase and 
the plumbers are getting a raise of $2.00 a day. 
An agreement has been consummated with the 
Eason Refinery Company at Enid. State and 
Government projects are the only projects to give 
work to the unemployed. Building and oil in- 
dustries are taking on additional employees. 
We plan a picnic for Labor. Day.—G. E. 
WARREN. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—In most cases where there hap- 
pens to be a dispute in any of the mills the 
writer has experienced no difficulty in meeting 
with Management to settle the controversy. For 
the unemployed PWA work projects are in 
progress. The unemployed person has not much 
trouble in getting relief. The garment industry 
is taking on workers.—SAMUEL MAcrI. 

Carbondale—The scab mines are working. 
Efforts are being made to organize workers in 
the local dress factory. We are receiving co- 
operation from the employer in this. All build- 
ing trades have signed agreements. We in the 
painting trade are launching a nation-wide cam- 
paign for new members. Our painters’ local 
already shows an enrollment of new members. 
WPA work is paying union rates. PWA pays 
scab rates. Very few of the building tradesmen 
are working on these projects except bricklayers. 
Adequate relief is not available. Garment, gas 
and water companies are taking on new work- 
ers. Plans are under way to remodel our local 
headquarters.—C. Omar Fitcu. 

Johnstown.—Have arranged for an organizer 
from the Retail Clerks to come here and make 
an effort to organize the retail clerks in our 
stores. Just as soon as the city breaks through 
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the red tape with the WPA officials we will have 
plenty of work for our unemployed. Due to the 
flood all crafts have a decided increase in work. 
Steel mills have been hiring some new help. A 
committee has been appointed to take over ar- 
rangements for our Labor Day celebration. — 
Ciype S. SLIcK. 

York.—A union of bartenders has been organ- 
ized, and the writer is now trying to organize 
the textile workers. The painters and decorators 
have a closed shop contract with the Master 
Painters. The Building Trades Council is ne- 
gotiating a contract with the building contrac- 
tors. The following have union agreements in 
addition to the painters—pulp and paper makers, 
and wall paper mill helpers. WPA projects are 
for men and boys and sewing projects for 
women. Adequate relief is available. The silk 
factory is taking on additional employees as silk 
is very slack. We are trying to arrange for a 
street parade on Labor Day to be followed by an 
open air mass meeting with prominent speakers. 
—HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney.—We are holding two and three mass 
meetings every week for the strikers in Chero- 
kee County. The outlook for better relations 
between employers and employees is much better 
in the Hamrick Chain since the four month old 
strike which ended June 12 with a signed agree- 
ment. The points gained were no discrimina- 
tion against union members, seniority rights and 
a shop committee to agree on a proper machine 
load. A small WPA project gives work to about 
10 per cent of the unemployed. Every two weeks 
our strikers received some commodities from the 
Department of Public Welfare. There is a 
rumor that the Irene Bed Spread and Towell 
Mill will open up shortly and give work to 
about 150 people—J. H. PALMer. 

Spartanburg.—Through our open meetings 
every Sunday evening at which we have good 
crowds many are coming back into the union. 
Some mills are signing agreements. It is hard 
to get relief—-E. P. Berry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls —We are endeavoring to organize 
the sheet metal workers and expect to send for 
a charter soon. All building industry workers 
are employed. The local typographical union is 
celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary on Labor 
Day and the Trades and Labor Assembly is 
cooperating with it—NeELs O1zr NoreM. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—The Organizing Committee of 
the Central Labor Union is working all the time 
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in forming new organizations and building up 
the membership of other unions. The employers 
of East Tennessee are more sold on the Labor 
Movement than at any time in its history. We 
are getting more union agreements right along. 
There is a shortage of labor in the building 
trades for the first time in the past six years. 
Business is from 20 to 30 per cent better than 
a year ago. Our unemployment is among the 
white collar class and common labor and we 
have several projects that are helping along 
these classes of workers. You hear no talk of 
depression now and everyone seems to be in high 
spirits. The brick yard which has been shut 
down for six years is opening up and employ- 
ing around 200 men. Labor seems to be solid 
for Roosevelt. Plans are under way for a Labor 
Day picnic with the organizations in upper East 
Tennessee sharing in this celebration—D. C. 
Lonc. 


TEXAS 


Dallas—Our general organizing compaign is 
still in progress with Brother W. R. Williams 
in charge. Taxi cab drivers got a wage in- 
crease and won the right to organize. The build- 
ing trades are in better condition than they have 
been for several years——LoreEN P. YounG. 

Port Neches.—Employers are growing more 
bitter toward organizations all the time. Two 
union agreements have been negotiated, one with 
the Texas Company and one with the Pure Oil 
Company at their Smiths Bluff plant at Neder- 
land. To give work to the unemployed a bridge 
is being built near Port Arthur. There is also 
some Federal relief work. Relief is inadequate. 
The Atlantic Company has hired some men 
recently. We have a Labor Finance Division 
with the Democratic National Committee for the 
re-election of President Roosevelt—E. J. 
SERMONS. 

UTAH 


Kenilworth—We have formed a Central 
Labor Union and are now organizing the chauf- 
feurs and teamsters. Some employers are favor- 
able to organization and others oppose it. The 
retail clerks are negotiating a contract. A large 
number of coal miners lost out on WPA work 
because they were not on relief from May to 
September 1935. Those that cannot qualify 
under the Hopkins order get very little assist- 
ance. This is a coal mining county and all 
mines are practically closed down for four 
months. Labor is taking an active part to elect 
its friends and defeat its enemies. We are for 
higger and better celebrations than ever for 
Labor Day all over our State——Ropert J. HEN- 
DERSON. 

Salt Lake City—We have increased member- 
ship in the Retail Clerks Local and removed 
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employer opposition. The writer has aided the 
common laborers, hotel and restaurant employees 
in some of their difficulties. For the unemployed 
we have the regular relief projects and some 
agricultural work. Adequate relief for those 
without work or income seems to be all right 
except for temporarily unemployed coal miners 
in Carbon County. We have succeeded in secur- 
ing some amelioration of this condition. Metal 
mines are increasing employment. There is 
some increase in building operations. Plans 
are under way for celebration of Labor Day in 
Ogden and Carbon County.—Haroip G. Cross. 

Salt Lake City.—At present we are organzing 
a union label cummittee throughout Utah and 
hope to have about 100 members to serve on it. 
The writer helped to secure a new contract be- 
tween the street carmen’s union and the Utah 
Light & Traction Company, which carried a 5 
per cent advance in wages. We have WPA 
and PWA projects to give work to the unem- 
ployed. Mining and building trades are taking 
on additional workers. Labor has formed a 
political coalition with ten other groups of voters. 
There is to be a state celebration of Labor Day 
at Ogden.—E 1 B. KeELsey. 

Salt Lake City—Auto mechanics and grocery 
clerks have recently organized and are making 
progress. The WPA pays the low “security 
wage.” Building and construction industries are 
taking on employees. We are working with the 
Utah Coalition of State Federation of Labor and 
other groups in the coming election—F. A. 
NOLLER. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—There is quite an active cam- 
paign being conducted in this territory especially 
among the building trades which is meeting with 
a good deal of success. Better relations are being 
established with employers as the spirit of co- 
operation prevails. Union agreements are being 
made especially among the building trades 
which carry improved conditions and better pay. 
There is a shortage of skilled mechanics at this 
time. The unemployed are being taken care of 
by the WPA and PWA. There is scarcely any 
complaint in this vicinity at this time. A social 
security law has just been passed by the Legis- 
lature which gives aid to the blind, aid to chil- 
dren and aid for those out of work. The chemi- 
cal plants are taking on additional employees 
and the work is steady. The miners and other 
unions are preparing for a big Labor Day cele- 
bration at Montgomery.—THoMAS CAIRNS. 

Fairmont—The Owens Glass Company has 
taken on some 300 workers lately and the rail- 
roads seem to be putting on a few. Several 
WPA projects are under way.—H. A. ALLTop. 

Huntington—The Sunrise was added to the 
list of union dairies. The new agreement be- 
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tween the Fesenmeier Brewing Company and the 
brewery workers carries a 20 per cent wage in- 
crease and the five day week. Relief is very 
meager and the State Legislature is now con- 
sidering social security and relief. Metal, glass, 
lumber, shoe and building industries are taking 
on workers. A committee has been appointed 
to make arrangements for a picnic at a recreation 
park—we are not having a parade this year as 
the American Legion is putting on one.—ERNEST 
B. Pucu. 

Huntington.—There is no organizing cam- 
paign on at present although we are endeavoring 
to break down the influence of the company 
union in the vicinity and the difficulty is that the 
bosses have made the workers afraid to mention 
a union unless it is a company union. The 
strike at the flour mill to which the Central 
Labor Union is lending aid is meeting with some 
success so far as reducing the products sold to 
local merchants but understand they are ship- 
ping car loads of their flour to the South— 
CHARLES R. Woops. 

Princeton.—Brick and clay workers, amalga- 
mated clothing workers, and barbers have organ- 
izing campaigns under way. The best work in 
the establishment of better relations with em- 
ployers was with the management of the Blue- 
field Flour Mill Company and we hope it will 
spread to other plants in the vicinity. A 100 per 
cent union agreement was consummated with 
this company. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers secured a 100 per cent union agreement 
with the Princeton Shirt Company. All of the 
barber shops except one have signed up. There 
are not very many who want jobs that don’t 
have them at present but the pay is not suf- 
ficient. Almost every industry except the 
railroads are taking on additional workers. All 
organized labor in this region is very active 
holding union meetings every night for some 
organizations and the topic of Labor’s political 
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friends invariably is injected into the speeches.— 
E. J. PRESTON. 

Welch.—The independent merchants here are 
cooperating with the Retail Clerks by hiring 
union workers. This does not apply to Wool- 
worths, Murphys or the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company stores. After a two weeks’ strike the 
Consolidated Coal Company signed an agree- 
ment with 35 employees which carried a better 
wage scale. A new Federal building has been 
started this week and the writer has conferred 
with the contractors who promised to employ 
union skilled workers wherever possible. Re- 
lief is adequate. Members of our Teamsters’ 
Union after a conference with the district 
manager of Swift and Company gained an in- 
crease in wages of $2.50 a week and weekly 
working hours of 48. We formerly received 
$20.00 a week. Armour and Company followed 
suit with the same wage increase and hours. 
Wilson and Company refused to meet with the 
committee to negotiate a contract and was placed 
on the “don’t patronize” list. Since then they 
have raised the pay of their drivers to $3.00 a 
week, 50 cents over their competitors.—A. 
RODRIQUEZ. 

WISCONSIN 


Eau Clairs—The paper and aluminum work- 
ers have an organization campaign in progress. 
Box makers secured an agreement. The PWA 
takes care of unemployed workers.—CHARLES 
BRUuDICcK. 

Milwaukee.—Organizing work is going on at 
Milwaukee at all times in the meat industry. 
In Madison the writer has succeeded in signing 
up an agreement covering 540 workers. The 
agreement carries seniority rights in the plant 
and everything is going along fine and this local 
is headed for a real organization. There are 
several public projects giving employment and 
there is a slight gain in work in the sausage 
factories—WILLIAM MANSFIELD. 


A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION FROM WORKERS 


are in doubt whether to rate it 3 or 5, call 
it 4; similarly for the use of 6 and 8, when 
in doubt between 5 and 7 or between 7 
and 9. 


I have the opinions of a hundred teachers, 
about a hundred business men and about fifty 
clergymen in response to the following request: 

Make a list of the American cities that 
you have lived in or know about. Think of 
the quality of the government, schools, 
morals, culture, public spirit, and humanity 
of each of these cities. If the city is a very 
good one, write 1 before it. If it is good, 
write 3. If it is about average, write 5. 
If it is below average, write 7. If it is much 
below average, write 9. If you are in doubt 
whether to rate it 1 or 3, call it 2. If you 


I have the opinions of a few skilled workers, 
but need many more in order that labor may be 
properly represented. 

It will be a great favor if any reader of this 
paper who knows five or more different Amer- 
ican cities will send me his ratings of them. 

Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City, 





